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FOREWORD 


By Tue Reverenp Donatp B. Atpricn, D.D., 
Rector, The Church of the Ascension, New York 


Chairman of the Church Congress 


At the first Church Congress, held in New York City in 1874, 
the Chairman, the Reverend A. H. Vinton, D.D., of Massachu- 
setts, said, “Is it not conceivable that the mind of the Church 
may . . . be brought into an attitude in which it shall realize a 
unity of reason and of understanding, as truly as it realizes the 
unity of the spirit and of the heart? This is the aim of the 
Church Congress.”* That aim never has changed. We state it 
a little differently today, but with no change in meaning; we say 
it is “to explore the present outlook and to encourage constructive 
thought on the Christian faith and on the place and function of 
the Church in modern society, with a view to developing common 
agreements and a generous understanding of differences.” . 

When the Church Congress met for its fiftieth session this year 
at Indianapolis, the place and function of the Church in modern 
society was the keynote. The war naturally loomed large. This 
was not the first Congress to be held in the midst of a world war: 
meetings were held in 1914, 1916, and 1917. In 1914 one of the 
topics under discussion was “Christianity and the War.” The 
Reverend Herbert Shipman of New York, speaking on that topic, 
made the place and function of the Church in wartime abundantly 
clear : 

“It is not, after all,” the Reverend Mr. Shipman said, “war it- 
self that is the enemy of peace. It is the evil, the selfishness, the 
sin that makes any war inevitable that is the enemy of peace. It 
is not the policeman who, with whatever force may be necessary, 

1 Authorized Report of the Proceedings of the First Congress of The Prot- 


estant Episcopal Church in the United States, Held in the City of New-York, 
Oct. 6th and 7th, 1874. T. Whittaker, New York, p. 10. 
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arrests the man engaged in taking another’s pocket-book or life— 
it is not he who disturbs the peace, but the man engaged in taking 
another’s pocket-book or life. 

“There could be no peace worthy of the name in any community 
without the suppression by force of those who will be suppressed 
in no other way. And there cannot be peace in the wide world 
without the suppression there of evil by such means as may be 
needed to suppress it. 

“Christianity, so far as I am able to understand, has no word 
to say against force so employed, whether by a community or a 
nation. For so employed, force is not substituted for the law of 
righteousness, but consecrated to its service and defence. . . . It 
means not the abandoning of the hope of peace, but the insistence 
that peace shall be built upon the one foundation that can last; so 
employed, it means not the failure of the Christian ideal, but the 
declaration that the Christian ideal is worth every sacrifice, even 
that of life itself.” * 

Could anything be clearer? 


Our Congress this year was unusually successful. It was so 
successful, in fact, that toward the end of the three days several 
of the younger clergy attending approached Bishop Gray of Con- 
necticut, a member of our Working Committee. 

“Some of us have pretty small traveling allowances,” they told 
him. “When the Congress meets triennially three out of every 
four meetings are bound to be held thousands of miles away from 
where we live, and we simply cannot afford the trip. That means 
that we can attend a Congress only once in twelve years. But if 
the Congress were to meet annually we could get to one every 
fourth year.” 

Directly because of this request the Working Committee at its 
June meeting voted to hold annual Congresses, beginning in 1943. 
This is not a new policy: the Church Congress met annually or 


2The Church Congress Record of Proceedings, 1914. Edwin S. Gorham, 
New York, pp. 112-113. 
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biennially from its founding until 1934, and triennial meetings 
were inaugurated only in 1936. The next Congress will be held 
at Nashville, Tennessee, at Bishop Maxon’s invitation, February, 
1943. The general title will be “The Church in Training for 
its Post-War Opportunities.” [This plan has since been can- 
celled, on account of the government’s restriction of travel. Ep.] 


We are very happy to welcome to the Advisory Council of the 
Church Congress the Very Reverend Corwin C. Roach, Ph.D., 
Dean of Bexley Hall; Clark G. Kuebler, Assistant Professor of 
Classical Languages at Northwestern University; and John S. 
Marshall, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy at Albion College. 

We are happy also to have several new members of the Working 
Committee: Miss Avis E. Harvey, Education Secretary of the 
Women’s Auxiliary; Mr. William I. Nichols, of This Week Mag- 
azine; and Professor George F. Thomas, of Princeton University. 


I would like to express my personal appreciation, and that of 
the whole Congress, to the Bishop of Indianapolis, and the Rev- 
erend John M. Nelson of Indianapolis, for their splendid coopera- 
tion in making the Fiftieth Church Congress the unquestioned 
success that it was. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Tue Ricut Reverenp Ricnarp A. Kircunorrer, D.D., 
Bishop of Indianapolis 


Congresses are not what they used to be! 

I do not mean that this particular Church Congress will not 
come up to our expectations. In fact, I believe it shows promise 
of being one of the most significant ever held. But Congresses in 
general do not occupy the safe place in the world that they once 
imagined they did. 

When the first Church Congress met in the days of Phillips 
Brooks, it came together-in a mental and spiritual atmosphere 
which took for granted not only the validity of the democratic 
ideal, with its basic proposition of human freedom, but also the 
vigorous and unfailing flow of the stream of democratic life in 
our own country which would in time refresh and re-invigorate 
the desert areas of human freedom. 

As this meeting of the Church Congress takes place here in the 
heart of the Middle West, where it has not come for many years, 
it gathers in a mental and spiritual atmosphere in which the demo- 
cratic ideal is struggling for its very existence, where the basic 
freedoms of man, which he has won by long and hard struggle, are 
not only being questioned, but are being forcibly attacked with the 
avowed purpose to destroy. We no longer can take for granted 
the vigor or the unfailing flow of the stream’of democratic life. 
That stream can be kept flowing only as it is constantly renewed 
at its source. That source is a belief in God, Who is the God and 
Father of all men; and in Man, who as His child is a free spirit: 

So it is particularly appropriate that in this time of strain and 
stress when Congresses in general lack their old solid foundations, 
another Church Congress meets, coming together for a free ex- 
change of thought on the things upon which our human freedoms 


are built. 
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First I would call your attention to the general theme, “Drift 
or Mastery in a Changing World?” Economic, political, and 
spiritual drifting has brought us to the brink of disaster. 

Secondly I ask you to notice the topics for discussion. “The 
Storms of our Times” are of such a nature that we can no longer 
run before them; we must learn anew to sail into the teeth of the 
wind, as did ever pioneers of old. “Laymen in the Church” must 
take a new place in her life, as must laymen (distinguished from 
the professional) in business, in politics, in labor, and in race rela- 
tions. In the last analysis, moral and spiritual values, expressed 
perhaps in understandable terms by some great leader, come to 
their fruition only as they are caught up and expressed concretely 
in the everyday living of common people. We can today again 
sense catastrophe in the future, if the ideals of the West, too long 
uprooted from their Christian soil, fail to find more adequate ex- 
pression in common life. 

Perhaps a word of warning is not amiss, along with a word of 
hearty welcome to the leaders and members of this Church Con- 
gress. You have come to the heart of the Hoosier State. I 
came here as a stranger a little more than three years ago, and I 
have found my living here interesting and stimulating. You 
won’t learn all about the Hoosiers in three days! It takes a good 
deal more than three years. That is one thing I have learned. 
But you will sense a conservative, level-headed, clear-thinking 
people, a people not easily swayed, not willing to be pushed around, 
but ready to act, swiftly and decisively, once their course is clear 
before them. In other words, you will find a people basically 
American in their outlook and action. 

This is an old story to some of you here, but I believe it bears 
repeating on this particular occasion. I came to the Mid-West 
from the Gulf Coast after fourteen years in Mobile. Before that 
I had spent six years in a parish on the Pacific Coast, where I 
spent my boyhood and college years. I had gone to the Eastern 
Seaboard to the General Theological Seminary, and then had re- 
mained in the East for a few years. It so happened that I ar- 
rived in Indianapolis a few days before the date of my consecra- 
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tion and on Sunday attended the service at one of the parish 
churches. The Psalm for that day (not pointedly chosen by the 
Rector) was the Seventy-fifth. Two verses of that Psalm read 
as follows: “Set not up your horn on high, and speak not with a 
stiff neck. For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from 
the west, nor yet from the south.” 

Which, being interpreted, might be somewhat like this: the 
Hoosier was willing to take (in me, if I may be pardoned for 
putting it so personally) the experience and background of the 
East, of the West, and of the South; but there was still something 
to be added—the Mid-West! 

And so may it be with this Church Congress. You are here at 
our invitation; we welcome the richness and variety of your ex- 
perience and the anticipated stimulation of your thought. We 
hope and pray that not only we may be enriched, but also that out 
of the free discussions held here we may all come to look out upon 
our troubled world with renewed courage and hope, not only be- 
cause we grasp more firmly the basic ideals of our Christian reli- 
gion, but also because we are determined to catch up those ideals, 


embody them in our personalities, and go on to swift and decisive 
action. 


: 
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THE UNCHANGING CHRIST 


By Tue Ricut Reverenp Rosert E. L. Srriver, D.D., 
Bishop of West Virginia 
Hebrews 13:8 Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and today, and forever 


Man’s search for some basic unchanging reality is instinctive 
and age-old. It could not have taken long for primitive men to 
discover that they were living in a changing world, and to wonder 
whether in the midst of so much change there could be anything 

ent. The founders of Greek philosophy, thinkers like 
Thales and Heraclitus, occupied themselves chiefly with this prob- 
lem. Succeeding generations have pondered the same topic. 
John Keats was seeking light upon it when one clear evening he 
looked up into the sky and exclaimed, “Bright star, would I were 
steadfast as thou art!” In like manner, the unknown author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was looking for permanence in the 
midst of change. Old revelations had failed, honored institutions 
like animal sacrifice, though originally ordained by God Himself, 
were outgrown; the ancient ministry of the Hebrew Church had 
lost its relevance; that Church itself had had its day. The world 
was breaking up, civilization was disintegrating, the minds of 
men were bewildered and in ferment, change was everywhere, 
“Whirl was king.” And then, out of the midst of the prevailing 
chaos, like a clear trumpet note above a babel of undistinguishable 
sounds, came the cry, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and today, 
and forever.” Can it be that this experience of a nameless first- 
century Christian possesses significance for us in this terrific 
time? There are those who think it does. 


I 


Men have so long and so often been baffled in their search for 
permanence that they not unnaturally approach the subject with 
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considerable caution. Like children who have had their fingers 
burned, we dread the fire. So short a time ago as when I was 
a college student one of the greatest chemists of the day taught us 
that atoms, while differently grouped in different substances, were 
in themselves indivisible and utterly changeless. Compare that 
solid unassailable atom of 1907 with the atom of 1942, which we 
are told is in reality a miniature solar system with central sun and 
revolving planets, and it is to smile. We speak of the “everlasting 
hills,” the “constant stars,” the “immovable earth,” but we know 
that the adjectives are not appropriate. Poor Keats did not realize 
that the bright star to which he spoke with such pathetic yearning 
was in reality no more steadfast than his own name “writ in 
water.” If therefore we seek for permanence within the frame of 
the physical universe, we seek in vain. If anything be scientifically 
certain it is that nothing endures, all things change. 

We fare no better when we pass into the mystic realm of mind. 
Men’s thoughts are subject to the same mutations which prevail 
elsewhere. Ideas are no more everlasting than are the hills. 
Aristotle corrects Plato, and Kant in turn corrects Aristotle; Sir 
Isaac Newton has been revised by Einstein almost as radically as 
Ptolemy was revised by Copernicus. Can it be that one day some- 
one yet unborn will rise up and put Einstein in his place? Just 
that is more than probable. It is certain. 

One of my earliest pastoral memories in the year of my Diaco- 
nate is of a pneumonia patient dying in a room almost hermetically 
sealed and in a stifling temperature of nearly one-hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. A few years later every window would have been 
thrown wide open. Later still the patient would have been placed 
in an ice-pack. Today a sulfa-drug is administered. Once it was 
thought healthy to wear as many and as heavy clothes as possible; 
today we rejoice to wear them as light as possible and as few as 
the law will allow. It is difficult to believe that once kings were 
thought divine. We laugh at the ancients, at those who lived in 
the dark ages, and at the naive Victorians. But one of these days 
the corridors of time will resound and the ancient welkin ring as 
generations yet to come laugh at us. Obviously, no changeless 
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ence is to be found in the world of ideas. There too, all 
things change, and whirl is king. 

Having tried everywhere else and failed to discover permanence, 
we turn to religion. But at first sight we seem to fare no better 
here. Religious ideas, including the basic idea of God, change and 
develop. The Bible is largely an account of the growth of re- 
ligion from dim, shadowy beginnings to more clear-cut perceptions 
and a greater measure of articulateness. Religious truth marches 
on, it is never static. The body of a religion, like the body of a 
man, is constantly sloughing off, constantly disintegrating, and 
constantly being recreated. Churches which claim exemption 
from the law of change find it difficult on historical grounds to 
substantiate that claim. Before John Henry Newman could make 
himself at home in the Roman Church he found it necessary to 
formulate an elaborate doctrine of development. Rome, like 
other Churches, needs a doctrine of development. Unless, then, 
one looks sharp and looks deep he will not be likely to discover even 
in religion that which has been the goal of the ages—unshaken 
permanence in the midst of unending change. 


II 


The author of Hebrews believed that in Jesus Christ the uneasy 
soul of man may rest as upon an immovable rock, and it was this 
which gave him hope and certainty in a disintegrating world. 
The same assurance may be ours today, but it behooves us to be 
careful as we reflect upon what it means. Men’s ideas of Jesus 
Christ change like their ideas on other subjects. We do not see 
Him today as men saw Him five hundred years ago, nor did they 
see Him as the author of Hebrews saw Him. Neither may we be- 
lieve that it is His words and His teachings which do not change, 
because we cannot be sure what actual words He used. It was 
once believed that the earliest Gospels, notably St. Mark, give us a 
direct and clearly defined view of Him. But since the dawn of 
“Form Criticism” we have come to realize that what St. Mark 
gives us is the impression He made upon the thoughts and lives 
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of His contemporaries. This is a significant way to see Him, 
and we believe it is a sufficient way, but it is far different from 
the way many think they see Him in the Bible. 


III 


It is a characteristic mark of living things that identity persists 
through change. My friend of today in one sense is far different 
from the same friend of thirty years ago, but in his devoted under- 
standing and selfless relationship to me he is the same who laid 
his hand upon my shoulder and said, “God bless you” that day 
in June, 1912, when I was ordained to the Priesthood. He is not 
the same nor am I the same: our bodies, our mental constitutions, 
our spiritual selves, our speech, our attitudes and reactions, our 
looks, all are different. But in our beautiful, happy friendship, in 
my love for him and in his for me, in these the intervening years— 
momentous, cruel, crushing years—have made no change, nor will 
they through all the time to come. Unselfishness, loyalty, and 
love, like goodness, beauty, and truth, while admitting of infinite 
variety in interpretation and application, nevertheless because they 
are of the nature of God live and move above the laws of change. 

So with Him Whom we call Son of God and Saviour of the 
world. Our understanding of Him and of His Gospel, our ap- 
preciation of what He means, the terms in which we express our 
discipleship, vary from decade to decade, almost from year to year. 
Each generation must produce its own portrait of Him. These 
are not dead but living things, and therefore change. For the 
same reason there is a sense in which He changes; He has different 
words for different ages; He approaches one man in one way, 
another in some other way; for some He has words of blessing, 
for others words of solemn warning, and for others still dreadful 
words of judgment. But through it all He is the same Christ, the 
same Saviour, the same timeless, deathless Friend. 

Never shall I forget a brilliant morning years ago when I looked 
up out of the dust and weariness of a transcontinental train jour- 
ney and my eyes rested upon the dazzling summit of Mount Hood, 
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the first snow-crowned mountain I had ever seen. So men yes- 
terday, today, and forever lift their eyes above the experiences of 
a work-a-day world to Him who embodies the changeless love of 
the eternal God. So the author of Hebrews and his friends 
looked up to Him and found themselves in consequence more ade- 
quate to their tasks. And so do we tortured, bewildered moderns 
dare to look up to Him out of the welter, the tragedy, the heart- 
break of a world in terrific volcanic eruption, and find there in- 


spiration and encouragement. 
“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


But let us not imagine that we of the English-speaking nations 
are the only ones who so look to Him today. Christians in every 
land, even in those with which we are at war, are looking up to 
Him also and deriving from Him strength and courage to carry 
on. We make a vast mistake if we identify Christ with any 
group. He knows nothing of groups or cliques or nationalities. 
The love for which He stands knows no physical limit nor geo- 
graphical boundaries. His compassion and salvation are for all. 
who love and trust Him. I remember reading of a mother during 

the American Civil War whose two sons fought on opposite sides 

and both were killed at Gettysburg. Their allegiance was divided, 
they were in opposing armies, technically they were enemies. But 
not even the Battle of Gettysburg was sufficient to divide that 
mother’s love. It went out, more changeless than the stars, to 
each in blessing and in tender care. Each felt it and each was 
encouraged by it to do his duty as he saw it. 

Let us not think for a moment, then, that Christ is divided or 
that His love is withheld from any one of His brethren who looks 
to Him in faith. As each one of us strives to do his duty like a 
Christian in these terrific times, we raise our eyes to Him for 
strength and courage, and His disciples on the other side look to 
Him also, and He is with us all. Not that He shares our narrow 
nationalisms, our race prejudices, our hates and our selfish view- 
points. He lives and moves above all that. Humble, repentant, 

loyal hearts are what He supremely cares about, and where He 


ot 
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finds these, there men find Him. It was so yesterday; it is so 
today ; it will be so forever. 

Where cross the crowded ways of life, 

Where sound the cries of race and clan, 


Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of man. 


May we hear that voice in this Church Congress, and because 
of it may we go away with new light upon our faces and with 
fresh courage beating in our hearts. 


— 

4 
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STORMS OF OUR TIMES 


By Tue Reverenp Paut J. D.D., D.Theol., 
Professor of Philosophical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


I 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is my first duty to thank you for the honor of addressing this 
important Congress, being myself a stranger both to your Church, 
of which I am not a member, and to your nation which I have | 
joined only as a refugee from abroad. However, there is an ad- 
vantage in my situation. The boundary between two realms is the 
most favorable position for the understanding of them. Although 
the power and the unity of life is stronger in the center, the chance 
of observing and knowing it is greater at the periphery. From 
the boundary line between two churches, two nations, and two 
continents I am speaking to you today. 

But I stand not only between the spaces but also between the 
times. The generation to which I myself, as many of you, belong 
is a generation between two periods of history. The only thing 
we can hope to be is a bridge between the ages. None of our gen- 
eration is able to cross that bridge entirely. He who has lived for 
fourteen years in the Nineteenth Century and for twenty-eight 
years in the unbroken world of individualism and harmonism be- 
fore the first world war is not able to participate wholeheartedly 
in the world to come. He only can see it, understand its inescapa- 
ble approach, and explain its causes and nature. That is what 
we can do and must do. That is the help we can give to the 
younger generation. For this task we have to provide a sufficient 
amount of scientific objectivity as well as of dynamic participation 
in the actual movements of our period. But in spite of this we 
shall remain bridges—and only that ; and therefore, if the descrip- 
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tion of the storms of our times will be itself somewhat sto 
and revolutionary it is not my own stormy mood to which this js 
due, but the revolutionary nature of the process itself. 

These words imply a presupposition, the main presupposition of 
my address: that the storms of our times are not a bad accident 
caused by some evil men without whose interference everything 
would have remained as before. No evil men can make history 
unless the soil is prepared on a tremendous scale. Instead of 
accepting, therefore, the superficial and all too comfortable theory 
of accident I shall develop a theory of “structural necessity.” 
Structural necessity is not mechanical necessity; it has neither 
naturalistic nor deterministic implications. History is dependent 
on human action, and, consequently on human freedom and deci- 
sion. But history, on the other hand, is not a series of accidents; 
it has a special structure in each of its periods and it has predomi- 
nant trends and natural tendencies against which individual acts 
are of no avail. On this character of history all historical under- 
standing and all adequate and meaningful historical acting is based. 
Without such a structural necessity history could not be inter- 
preted at all and no prophetic message ever would have been 
possible. 

On the basis of the assumption that the present events are re- 
sults of structural trends in the bourgeois society of the Nine- 
teenth and early Twentieth Centuries, I shall give an analysis of 
these trends and its implications. I shall drive the analysis to a 
point where the vision of a possible reconstruction during and after 
the war may appear. An analysis seems to be a matter of scien- 
tific detachment, of disinterested spectatorship. And, of course, 
without a great amount of objective knowledge and methodical 
self-restraint no convincing picture of the situation can be given. 
Fortunately an immense scientific literature exists, analysing all 
points we have to deal with. Our task is only to elaborate the 
decisive lines and to combine them in a true and meaningful pic- 
ture. But in such an analysis, whether it is more special or more 
general, still another element is contained, an element of personal 
involvement—in spite of the scientific detachment—an element of 
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valuation and decision, or, as it is called today an, “existential” 
element. Something that concerns our whole existence, our eco- 
nomic and political, our cultural and religious existence cannot be 
discussed as if we were unconcerned spectators. Therefore the 
analytic and the constructive part cannot be separated. The 
analysis is carried out for the purpose of a new construction, as 
the picture of the construction is painted on the background of 


the analysis. 
II 


The main thesis of the following analysis is: the present world 
war is a part of a world revolution. Although it appears as a 
war of nations it is something different, and it can be understood 
only in terms of the radical transformation of one period of his- 
tory into another one. The very fact that world wars are pos- 
sible and that they have become the only possible form of war 
shows a fundamental change from all former periods of history. 
Something has come into existence which never had existed before : 
world as a historical reality! The term “world”—kosmos—is 
derived from the unity and structural harmony of nature. It has 
been used also in a religious sense and it has become applied finally 
to history as well. The concept of “world-history” has often 
been used; but it could be used only as a metaphysical, not as an 
empirical, term. History as a unity of historical interactions has 
become possible only through the union of all nations of the earth 
by technical processes. This has taken place, but it has not been 
understood yet. The international and national institutions, the 
general forms of living and thinking all over the world have not 
yet reached the insight that there is world in the concrete, technical, 
and historical sense. This is one of the reasons why the rise of 
the “historical world” first resulted in world wars. The world as 
a historical reality is being born in the labor pains of two wars. 
This is an expression of man’s tragic situation; but it shows at 
the same time the need of a revolution which would make the in- 
stitutions of mankind adequate to the new reality. We must be- 
come actually what we have become potentially: a “world.” 
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The general character of the revolutionary transformation jn 
the midst of which we are living can be described in the following 
way: After the breakdown of the natural or automatic harmony 
on which the system of life and thought during the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries was based, now the attempt is being made to 
produce a system of life and thought which is based on an inten- 
tional and planned unity. This refers to all realms of human 
existence. 


A. THE Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The economic sphere is the most important historical factor—not 
always, as some dogmatic Marxists assert—but certainly within 
bourgeois capitalism. Its development from the Nineteenth to 
the Twentieth Century can be described in four stages. The first 
period is that of liberal capitalism in the sense of the classical 
theory of economic liberalism: many small enterprises appeared 
on the market in comparatively free competition. The market 
was surrounded by a large non-industrial realm, agrarian and 
colonial, able to buy according to the laws of the market. Under 
these conditions the harmonistic presupposition, that the economic 
interest of the whole is best guaranteed if every body follows his 
individual economic interest, agreed with reality to a great extent. 
The tremendous increase in social wealth and the general standard 
of living during this period is an experimental test for the rela- 
tive truth of the theory of automatic harmony in the economic 
sphere. But the natural development of this period led to a struc- 
ture, not foreseen in the classical theory, the monopolistic one 
which produced the second period. The small competitors be- 
came more and more conquered by the big trusts, and finally anni- 
hilated, a process in which the basic element of liberal economy— 
that of free competition—was increasingly restricted and confined 
to a comparatively small group of big competitors. This develop- 
ment entailed some dangerous transformations of the original 
situation. The large investments made by the monopolistic enter- 
prises could remain profitable only in an expanding economy. In 
the moment in which the expansion came to an end, either by a 
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decrease in purchasing power, or by the industrialization of the 

ian and colonial sectors (as for instance during the first 
world war), the investments could not render sufficient profit, and 
the crisis—the dark shadow of all economic liberalism—became 
more and more permanent. The harder competition made the 
use of all means of the technical progress obligatory and produced 
additional unemployment, thus further reducing the purchasing 
power of the masses and deepening the crisis. 

But more important than the immediate economic consequences 
of the monopolistic stage of liberal economy are its psychological 
effects on the masses. They have created a revolutionary situa- 
tion in the whole Western world. There is no more terrible fate 
than the fate of permanent unemployment. The bombed-out 
workers of London tell us that the threat of unemployment is 
worse than the threat of death. The unemployed is not only, like 
any other worker in capitalism, a quantity of working power to be 
sold and bought ; he is also a working power which cannot be used. 
Not the economic misery connected with unemployment, but the 
feeling of an absolute meaninglessness is the worst element in it. 
The faces of the permanently unemployed I saw in Germany in 
1931 and in England in 1936—faces I never shall forget—are 
witnesses of the destructiveness of unemployment. The fact that 
this was the actual or threatening fate for millions in all countries 
of Western civilization is the background of the present revolu- 
tionary movements. 

The third stage of the economic development—belonging exclu- 
sively to the Twentieth Century—is that of State interference into 
the system of free enterprise. It became necessary because the 
State could not permit the destruction of the big monopolies on 
which the life of the nation was essentially dependent. So the 
State had to support them in the crisis in order to avoid a general 
breakdown and subsequent chaos. The State had to “socialize 
the losses.” After that the interference had to continue in order 
to prevent the return of the crisis. So a certain amount of State 
interference became habitual. The classical form of it is the 
“New Deal.” But State interference is only a half-measure and 
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_ Shares the danger of combining the shortcomings of both sides 
united in it. The interfering State disturbed the dispositions of 
the enterprisers ; and at the same time the State could not prevent 
them from counteracting its social purposes with respect to unem- 
ployment, wages, the use of natural resources, etc. So State inter- 
ference could not overcome the dangers of the general situation 
and it created a new danger, the political half-Fascist opposition 
of the monopolistic groups who felt deprived of their unrestricted 
economic power by bureaucratic encroachments. In Central Eu- 
rope this has finally resulted in the Fascist organization of econ- 
omy. It will lead in all countries to a new—the fourth—stage of 
the economic development. | 

The character of the fourth stage is the replacement of State 
interference by State command. It is “commanded economy” or 
“State capitalism.” Whatever this might mean in the practical 
execution, how many liberal elements ever can be incorporated, in 
one point the structure is clear: it will be planned according to the 
needs of the whole; it will overcome unemployment and the under- 
consumption of the masses. It will create—whatever the price 
may be—the freedom from fear and want, from those fears and 
wants which belong to the later stages of capitalism. The totali- 
tarian countries have made a radical step in this direction. They 
did it in a distorted and finally self-destructive way. But at least 
they did it. What are the democracies doing? 


B. THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A system of harmony—with all restrictions—did exist not only 
in the economic realm but also in the sphere of international rela- 
tions. The political center—identical with the economic center— 
lay in Europe. There were colonies, dominions, and spheres of 
influence in the other parts of the world. The United States was 
completing her continental extension. In Europe, Great Britain— 
the market-center of Europe—balanced the relations of the conti- 
nental powers. In spite of many single disturbances this system 
of “balance of power” worked rather well and seemed to confirm 
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the general harmonistic view. At the same time it was an ade- 
quate form for the liberal world economy. 

But when the imperialistic competition of the great nations led 
to the first world war, this system of harmony collapsed. During 
the war Europe lost its controlling position politically as well as 
economically. The United States and Japan became powers of 
first rank. Russia was separated from the European concert. 
The establishment of a French hegemony on continental Europe 
proved to be a failure. The establishment of a large number of 
sovereign national states on the narrow European continent proved 
to be disastrous and just the opposite of what the situation de- 
manded. Each of them, maintaining an independent army, di- 
plomacy, and economy, was set against all the others and played a 
game which brought all of them to the complete loss of independ- 
ence. The attempt to counteract the evil consequences of this type 
of sovereignty by the League of Nations failed because the League 
itself was built on the same principle of national sovereignty. So 
the second world war showed even more strongly than the first 
that the harmony of the balance of power has gone and that it 
must be replaced by a planned unity of nations, in Asia, in Amer- 
ica, on the European continent, and by an all-embracing unity of 
all nations. To this unity the great Asiatic nations must belong, 
not as colonies or spheres of European influence, but on an equal 
basis with the Anglo-Saxon and continental nations. Not only 
Japan, but also China and India are using the present world revolu- 
tion.for the sake of removing completely the control of the white 
nations. The Axis powers have seen all this. They have created 
an enforced unity by conquest and suppression in Europe and they 
have driven the white rulers from many Asiatic countries by sub- 
jecting them to their own imperialism. They did it, and do it, in 
a distorted and self-destructive way. But at least they did it! 
What are our plans? 


C. Tue Poriticat System 


Democracy is not a political system in abstracto, to be imposed 
at any time in any place. Democracy has definite historical pre- 
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suppositions without which it cannot work. It presupposes a 
large amount of natural harmony and conformity. There must 
be a basic amount of agreement between the parties—in spite of 
many points of disagreement. “His Majesty’s opposition” must 
be “most loyal.” And there must be a great amount of confidence 
in the representatives on the part of the voters. The delegates 
must really be “our delegates.” Both demands presuppose a 
fundamentally united interest of the whole nation, which is of 
more importance to everybody than his own special, deviating 
interests. If this is the case he can subject himself willingly to 
the decisions of the majority accepting them as the “general will” 
of which his will is a part. Working democracy presupposes a 
basically common interest of all members of it, whether it is a 
real or an imagined interest. 

If the harmonistic foundation of a democratic system disap- 
pears, the democracy breaks down. If the minority gets the feel- 
ing that its basic interests are permanently disregarded by the 
majority, the opposition ceases to be loyal. It denies the system 
as such; a totalitarian party is formed for the sake of a revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the existing political system. This was the 
situation in Europe, especially in Central Europe. From two 
sides the discontent with the democratic way arose—from the 
side of the ruling classes, and from the side of the economically 
disintegrated masses. The masses were afraid that the demo- 
cratic method never would be able to liberate them from misery 
and unemployment even under a government in which their own 
delegates participated. They had experienced too many disillu- 
sionments. And the ruling classes were afraid that the democratic 
way would finally create a parliamentary majority representing 
the disinherited masses and threatening the position of the eco- 
nomically ruling groups. So sections of both groups joined the 
pre-democratic, half feudal revolt of desperados of the lower 
middle classes—the Fascist or National Socialist religious-political 
“Order.” The democratic system could not stand this attack 
from three sides. It fell with its harmonistic foundation. The 
situation in the originally democratic countries is not so grave as 
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it was in Central Europe, except for France. The basic conform- 
ism in which democracy is rooted is still alive in England, Amer- 
ica, and some smaller nations. But even here the danger-point 
was nearly reached in the great economic crises, and American de- 
mocracy was saved only because the power of the central bureauc- 
racy was strengthened to such a degree that a complete catastrophe 
could be prevented. Today the war has produced a bureaucratic 
centralism in all countries, even in those in which the democratic 
method is still used. The critical situation for the democratic 
system will arise after the war, when the reorganization of a 
world in ruins will create tasks for which the ordinary democratic 
methods cannot be used at all. The necessity of a central organi- 
zation of the European economy alone—not to speak of Asia— 
demands a basic transformation of the political system. 

The abominable form of the totalitarian methods in Europe 
should not close our eyes to the emergency out of which they have 
arisen: the breakdown of harmonism. And they should not pre- 
vent us from recognizing that a return to the former ways of lib- 
eral democracy is impossible. The dictators have understood this 
situation. Can we claim the same? 


D. THE CuLturRAL MovEMENT 


The cultural life after the period of enlightenment was based 
on the presupposition that the intellectual and moral development 
of the individual would lead to a cultural “common sense” able to 
create a harmonious and progressive civilization. The autono- 
mous search for truth by the “parliament of sciences” was sup- 
posed to produce a sufficient amount of certain truths to guide 
the life of society. The education to social adjustment on the 
one hand and a critical spirit on the other hand was supposed to 
produce an even higher moral level and social progress from gen- 
eration to generation. The freedom for personal experiences, 
unrestricted by tradition and dogma, was supposed to create com- 
mon symbols of an ultimate, uniting and obliging nature. The 
law of harmony seemed to overcome the dangers of a radical cul- 
tural liberalism. 
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This assumption was not entirely wrong. It was partly justj- 
fied as long as a strong cultural heritage existed, and with it a 
natural conformity. On this basis the freedom of every indi- 
vidual for autonomous thought and criticism did not endanger the 
social unity. But when with the increase of the social and politi- 
cal contrasts the ideological harmony disappeared, the unrestricted 
freedom of criticism became disastrous and authoritarian trends 
developed. This was the European cultural situation during the 
years before Hitler came to power. 

The picture of Western Europe, from Great Britain to Italy, as 
I have seen it in the years 1936 and 1937 was the picture of a 
complete cultural disintegration, especially in the younger genera- 
tion. This disintegration expressed itself in four main ways of 
feeling among most of the younger and many of the older people. 

First of all a feeling of fear, or more exactly, of indefinite 
anxiety was prevailing. Not only the economic and political se- 
curity seemed to be lost but also the cultural and religious one. 
There was nothing on which one could build; everything was 
without foundation. A catastrophical breakdown was expected 
every moment. Consequently a longing for security was growing 
in everybody. A freedom that leads to fear and anxiety has lost 
its value: better authority with security than freedom with fear! 

Related to the feeling of insecurity and fear was a general un- 
certainty. About 1930 a book appeared by the French writer 
Viennot, Incertitudes Allemands (German Uncertainties), in 
which the German situation before Hitler’s rise to power was 
described. The title also fitted the situation in France, Belgium, 
and other countries, as history has shown. The younger genera- 
tion was tired of making decisions about everything including their 
own existence. They could not bear any longer the burden of 
autonomous thinking and acting. They could not stand any more 
a life in which nothing was certain. Consequently they were 
longing for a certainty to be gained at any price, even the price 
of a complete heteronomy and subjection under a leader. The 
situation may become more understandable if we compare it with 
the method of progressive education in this country. This method 
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has two aspects : the education to adjustment, namely to the stand- 
ards and forms of the given society; and within this frame the 
education to autonomous thinking and discussion. The latter is 
not dangerous as long as the former is stable. For then even the 
most critical thought does not transcend the limits of the social 
conformity to which the pupils are adjusted. But if the given 
social and intellectual structure disintegrates and the conformity 
vanishes, the autonomy of the pupil acts within an empty space and 
cannot reach that amount of certainty without which life is impos- 
sible in the long run. This, exactly, was the European attitude. 

The third characteristic of the cultural disintegration was lone- 
liness. In the system of harmony the metaphysical solitude of 
every individual is strongly emphasized by the doctrine that there 
are “no doors and windows” from one “monad” to the other one. 
Every single unit is lonely in itself without any direct communica- 
tion. The horror of this idea was overcome by the harmonistic 
presupposition that in every monad the whole world is potentially 
present, and that the development of each individual is in a natural 
harmony with the development of all the others. This is the most 
profound metaphysical symbol for the situation in the early pe- 
riods of bourgeois civilization. It fitted this situation because 
there was still a common world in spite of the increasing social 
atomization. But when the remnants of a common world broke 
down, the individual was thrown into a complete loneliness and the 
despair connected with it. So the younger generation in all Euro- 
pean countries tried to escape this situation, to overcome the soli- 
tude of individualism and to discover a new community. The 
youth movements, since the beginning of the Twentieth Century, 
are the most visible expression of this longing. 

The fourth and most basic symptom of the cultural disintegra- 
tion is the feeling of meaninglessness and the resulting cynicism. 
Not only the religious symbols of earlier centuries had lost their 
power of giving a meaning to life, but also the philosophical and 
political symbols supnosed to replace them. So everything was 
missing which could make an absolute claim for surrender and 
devotion. But youth just wants such a claim. It wants strong, 
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questioned, commanding symbols. It looks for religious sym. 
bols—and if it cannot find them, for quasi-religious ones. Other- 
wise youth—and not only youth—despairs of any meaning of life. 
Skepticism and cynicism conquer the spirit and open the hearts for 
the entrance of “demonic” symbols. He who provides them can 
easily become a leader, and cynicism is not far from fanaticism, 

This was the chance of the Fascist and National-Socialist revo- 
lutions. They realized their chance and used it with all possible 
means. They promised security and certainty and community 
and a new meaning of life; and they provided all this, though in a 
demonic and self-destructive way. They sacrificed freedom for 
security, and autonomy for certainty, and individuality for com- 
munity, and personality for an absolute symbol. They fulfilled 
the longing of a large part of the younger generation. And what 
have we to offer them? 


E. Tue Reticious SITUATION 


The problem of the meaning of life, expressed in uniting power- 
ful symbols of ultimate concern leads to the question of the reli- 
gious situation. For, being religious means being ultimately 
concerned. Religion is not exempted from the general trends of 
theoretical and practical development. The religious situation 
was determined by the idea of automatic harmony as much as 
the situation in all the other spheres. The historical actualization 
of the idea of harmony in religion is Protestantism. The Prot- 
estant protest against the distorted authority, certainty, collecti- 
vism, and symbolism of the Roman Catholic Church has brought 
about that kind of religious freedom, autonomy, individualism, 
and personalism through which the Protestant churches became 
parts of the modern world. In Luther as well as in Calvin we find 
the presupposition that the mere hearing or reading of the Biblical 
message would create a religious common sense: preaching alone 
is sufficient for the making and maintenance of the Christian 
Church. Wherever the “Word” is rightly said it must create the 
community of believers. Even this highly idealistic assumption 
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was true for nearly two centuries. A Christian education of 
more than a thousand years had coined the soul of the European 
nations in such a way that the Protestant autonomy did not imperil 
their spiritual substance. This substance responded spontane- 
ously to the evangelical preaching. 

But since the period of enlightenment this substance slowly was 
lost and, subsequently, the law of harmony ceased to be valid. 
It was not a catastrophical change. For the enlightened bour- 
geoisie maintained a rationalized and weakened Christian tradition 
in order to maintain itself and the social and cultural system in 
which bourgeois society is rooted. But this “pragmatic” justi- 
fication of the religious tradition could not prevent its full dis- 
integration and the rise of a complete secularization not only 
against religion but also of religion itself. In this way the Prot- 
estant churches were drawn into the general process of the dis- 
solution of the harmonistic system of the modern world. The 
question is whether this means the end of Protestantism in the 
sense of the Protestant churches and cultures, as one could con- 
clude from the analysis of the present revolution. There are 
movements in the Protestant churches towards a better under- 
standing of symbolism, towards ritual reforms, towards the 
strengthening of the church authorities, towards a new valuation 
of the sacramental reality, towards a new ecumenical church. 
Will the Protestant churches be able to undergo such a trans- 
formation without losing the Protestant principles on which they 
are built? What help can the Anglican Church—and in a more 
remote way the Greek-Orthodox churches—give in this regard? 
Is the middle-way of the Episcopalian Church a new creative 
way, or is it the way of a compromise uniting the weaknesses of 
both sides? These questions are fundamental for the analysis 
of the “storms of our times” in the religious sphere; and the 
religious sphere is the most important if we really live not in a 
war of national imperialisms but in a war which is the expression 
of a revolutionary transformation of human existence. 

Even in this respect the totalitarian leaders understood the situa- 
tion: they renewed the old Shintoist emperor cult or they created 
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a new pagan creed, or they divided authority and symbols with the 
Catholic Church, or they used the eschatological hope as the dy- 
namic force of the social revolution. They produced quasi- 
religions ; but these quasi-religions became so strong and largely 
victorious competitors of Christianity and Protestantism that 
again we must ask: what did we do for the fulfillment of the 
— religious demand in the present world revolution? 

_ The picture of our time is consistent in all realms of life. It 
does not fit equally all countries and all levels of the population, 
There are differences in space and time: the most thorough dis- 
integration had taken place in Europe, especially in Central Eu- 
rope; Russia has jumped directly from the feudal form to her 
type of post-bourgeois structure. America lives still in a happy 
backwardness, Asia tries to avoid the bourgeois stage as much as 
possible. But in spite of these differences, the main trend is obvi- 
ous and the dynamic forces are visible for everybody. 


III 


If the nature of this war is “world-revolution” then its aim 
must be “world-reconstruction” in such a way that the causes of 
this revolution will be overcome. This is true of all the spheres 
in which the system of harmony has disintegrated, and that means 
in the totality of our existence. Therefore, two ways of finishing 
this war must be excluded completely: the return to the situation 
before the outbreak of the war, the “status quo” solution; and 
the conditioned acceptance of the plans of the Axis powers, the 
“compromise” solution. 

The status quo solution never is suggested in a pure and unre- 
stricted form. Everybody knows that history never repeats it- 
self, and everybody agrees that some drastic changes must be 
made, especially in the international realm. But they believe that 
amendments of the old structure are sufficient to keep it alive. If 
ae this were carried through, the consequences would be the follow- 

} ing: in the economic realm monopoly capitalism would be re- 
i established and the State interferences entirely removed—up to 
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the next crisis. A few dozens of sovereign states would disrupt 
again the European continent—up to the next catastrophe. Asia 
would be brought back under the white rulers—up to a fully de- 
veloped racial war. Democracy would be superimposed on a 
heap of ruined, hateful, and outrooted groups—up to the ap- 
peance of fighting dictator-generals. Freedom would be forced 
on people who are anxiously longing for security, individualism 
on people who are desparately in need of community, autonomy on 
people who need leadership, personalism on masses who are in 
want for uniting, absolute, and catching symbols. These are the 
implications of the status quo solution, however cautiously it may 
be framed. It seems that destiny is wiser than the representatives 
of this solution. It seems that the radical progress of the revolu- 
tion itself has made impossible such a world historical relapse. 

It needs no proof that the acceptance of the war aims of the 
Axis even in a very restricted form would mean the destruction 
of all values and symbols of Christianity and humanism. The 
compromise solution is no solution but the victory of the other 
side. But, although there can be no doubt about this, there is a 
very justified doubt about the willingness of all groups amongst 
the allied nations to resist any compromise with the present leaders 
of the Axis. This doubt is based on the very nature of Fascism 
and National Socialism. They are carried by people who are 
the products of the disintegration of all social classes, the workers 
as well as the ruling classes, the intelligentsia as well as the lower 
middle classes. Although the latter group is most important for 
the Fascist ideologies it is not so important for the dynamism of 
the movement as often has been assumed. The ideology is taken 
cynically by a large number of leading National Socialists. But 
the fact that Fascism recruits its supporters from all social levels 
gives it the possibility of appealing to all of them. How strong 
this appeal was in many countries is well known; and—in spite of 
all opposite assurances—it is still strong in many sections of the 
world and in many individuals all over the world. 

There are people in the democratic countries who are inclined 
to a compromise because they realize that every additional year of 
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warfare removes farther the chance for a return to the past for 
the status quo solution. And for them the war is not worth while 
to be fought and—above all—to be paid for if it really proves to 
be a revolutionary war. This attitude has received much sup- 
port because of the entrance of Russia into the war and the fear 
that she and her ideology may become decisive for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and Asia. There are other people who have 
realized that the status quo solution has no chance at all. They 
understand the revolutionary character of this war. But they 
want to give it a direction which is not so far away from the Fas- 
cist methods and aims. They work for an American or British 
branch of Fascism, without calling it so, without accepting its anti- 
Christian and anti-humanistic propaganda, without revealing their 
real purposes as frankly as the European dictators do. Anti- 
semitic, anti-alien, anti-New Deal, anti-worker propaganda, in- 
creasing in this country, is the expression of the American type of 
Fascism. They do not want Hitler’s victory, not at all; but they 
want their own Fascism—if they cannot get the status quo. 
There are similar trends in Britain, less active today than in 
America, but by no means non-existent. For all these Hitler and 
Mussolini are not only the enemies, but at the same time, in a 
transformed way, the models. Against both groups, the status 
quo supporters and the compromisers, the real meaning of this 
war must be emphasized again and again. Nothing is more peril- 
ous for the war effort of the allied nations than the lack of a great 
and powerful war aim. The general demand for a statement of 
war aims has brought about the Atlantic Charter which is more 
than nothing, but much less than what we need. Its failure to 
include Asia is sufficient to reduce its value greatly. Many pri- 
vate and official groups are working for a statement about post- 
war reconstruction. This fact proves the general feeling that the 
merely negative purpose to win the war is not sufficient. We 
have won one war and lost the peace disastrously. If those who 
will make the peace, and the public opinion behind them, will not 
realize the demands following from the causes and nature of this 
war, then the peace will be lost once more. It is not my task to 
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outline a program of war aims on this occasion as I have done 
before. The analysis itself has shown the direction in which the 
post-war reconstruction must be conceived: a planned economy 
with as much individual spontaneity as possible, a federation of 
federations of nations without military and economic sovereignty 
of the member nations, a centralized State power with democratic 
correctives, a security which guarantees freedom—freedom from 
want and fear, an authority which is leadership and not command, 
a community which overcomes loneliness by a more collectivistic 
form of life without sacrificing the meaning and right of the in- 
dividual, symbols expressing in a convincing and uniting way an 
ultimate unconditioned and obliging concern and giving life mean- 
ing for the coming generations. This is the direction in which 
we have to think and to act; it is the direction in which a program 
must be sought, but it is not the program itself. 

Let me finish with three questions by which our attitude to the 
meaning of this war can be tested. 

When we fight against Japan do we fight a racial war, a war 
for the maintenance of European imperialism in Asia, or do we 
fight for the freedom of Asia also from ourselves? 

When we fight on the side of Russia do we fight on her side 
because it is useful for us to do so for the time being, but with the 
intention to exclude her once more from European affairs, or do 
we acknowledge seriously her right to determine on an equal basis 
with the Western nations the destiny of Europe and Asia? 

When we fight in Europe do we intend to come as punishers, 
educators, cultural and economic conquerors in order to actualize 
the “American Century,” or do we come in order to help Europe 
to survive and to be re-established in new forms and for a new 
future? 

The answer to these three questions is not only important for 
those at home who think about the peace, but also for the thinking 
soldiers who fight the war and want to know for what they are 
fighting. What hope do we have for a constructive answer to 
these three questions? How much hope does the situation in 
Great Britain give us, how much that in America? I cannot an- 
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swer this question. But what I do know is that if the meaning of 
this war is not understood and accepted, night will fall over us for 
generations. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Chairman: Tue Reverenp FrepertcK C. Grant, Th.D., Professor of 

Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary 

wae Very Reverenp Ancus Dun, D.D., Dean, Episcopal Theological 

Tue Reverenp F. Fretrcner, S.T.D., Director, Graduate 

School of Applied Religion 

Grorce F. Tuomas, Ph.D., Professor of Religious Thought, Princeton 

University. , 

CHAIRMAN GRANT: First of all I wish to introduce the gentlemen 
who were referred to by the Chairman of the meeting a little while 
ago. You will note that two others were expected. I have a 
telegram from Dr. Kuebler of Northwestern University; he be- 
came ill last night and cannot be here. He says he is genuinely 
disappointed. Soare we. Weare very sorry also that Professor 
Richardson of Union Seminary is not here. He was taken ill. 
What that forebodes for the rest of us who are taking part in this 
discussion, I don’t know. 

The very phrasing of the title of this Congress implies some- 
thing about a ship. What is the function, what is the place, what 
is the future, of the Church in this world situation? Is the 
Church off at one side, a sort of spectator of these great shattering 
world events, or is it in the midst of this great process? 

We think it is in the midst, and we think that the reason why 
the question has to be raised, “Drift or Mastery in a Changing 
World?” is not because the Church has lost its compass or captain 
or rudder. It does not need to be losing power or be out of con- 
trol; in the fog when the channel is not quite clear it may be dan- 
gerous to go ahead full steam. That is why we are sitting down 
as Christian brethren to try to take our bearings and discuss the 
situation in which we find ourselves. ' 

We are going to discuss Dr. Tillich’s magnificent survey, analy- 
sis, and proposal for reconstruction. Those who are to discuss it 
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are listed on your program. After these gentlemen have opened 
the discussion there will be questions from the floor. 
First of all, then, I am calling upon Dean Dun of Cambridge. 


Dean Dun: I should like to begin by saying one or two fairly 
simple things regarding the importance that this whole tremendous 
theme has for us as a group made up primarily of preachers, 
priests, clergymen in the Episcopal Church, and as a group of 
probably more than commonly interested lay people. 

Certainly we shall not keep our discussion in focus unless we 
approach the whole topic from the standpoint of Christians and 
churchmen. 

Surely you will agree with me that at this time the biggest fact 
facing the people in our congregations, and facing all of us, is this 
thing we call the world situation. That is the most consuming 
subject of interest and concern, of anxiety, of dread, of fore- 
boding, and of hope. At a time when this is true it is of the great- 
est urgency that we ourselves and our people should be helped to 
see this world situation in the light of our faith. That is, if we 
don’t establish some relationship between our faith—between what 
we are concerned with in church, in sermons, in liturgy, in sacra- 
ments and prayer—and this world situation, we leave our faith in 
a corner, and on the whole a very irrelevant corner. 

Therefore, however great the difficulty, all of us who stand in 
the world as interpreters of the Christian faith, as leaders in wor- 
ship and in prayer, are driven to the task of trying to find, our- 
selves, and to help others to find, the meaning of this world situa- 
tion for our faith. It is of the utmost urgency that we try to find 
what God is saying to us, or showing to us, in the actual history of 
our own time, because if we take at all seriously our affirmations 
about God, that He is the beginning and the end, and the Lord of 
history, then we must believe that He is saying something to us 
and showing something to us in this present time. 

It is perfectly obvious, isn’t it?—Dr. Tillich brought this out 
at the beginning—that there are quite different attitudes which we 
may take towards this situation. We may take the attitude which 
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he suggested by saying substantially, “This is an evil fortune that 
we should be born and live in such a time. This is just something 
that has happened to us as though we lived in a place and a time 
when a hurricane occurred, or an earthquake, and we were the in- 
nocent victims of it.” We may go on and think Satan is back of 
it, or say blind forces like the forces of nature are back of it, and 
all we can do is try to live through it, perhaps resent the fact that 
we live in such a time, perhaps try to grin and bear it, perhaps try 
to learn to be cleansed by the disciplines of it; but in any case we 
have no active relations to it save bearing it. Or, as Dr. Tillich 
suggested, we may look upon it as something that some very bad 
men are doing to us. We may say we live in a world in which 
there are people who are on the whole good like ourselves, and 
people who are very bad, and the very bad people have attacked 
the very good people. We perhaps can thank God that we are 
among the good people. We are perhaps thanking God that we 
are not as other men are. We can summon up the will to fight 
off these bad people with the assumption Dr. Tillich referred to. 
If once we can successfully fight them off, we can go back about 
our business of being good people as we went about it before. 

There are people who take substantially that attitude and want 
us to pray for the victory of the good people—ourselves—over 
the bad people, and the restoration of the order which the good 
people would set up. 

And then there is a third possibility, and this is quite wide- 
spread: we may beat our breasts and say we are all very bad 
people. This just shows what people come to because they are 
selfish, we may say; because they are self-centered, because they 


_ have an eye to their own interests; and if only everybody every- 


where would repent of his badness, then all would be well. The 
Church’s business is simply to get people so to repent. 

There is so much truth in that that one would not wish to speak 
in any derogatory way of it, and yet in itself it may lead to very 
deep disappointment and disillusion because, as a matter of fact, 
badness—the thing we call sin—is always sin in an actual situa- 
tion. It is a particular sin in a particular situation, and if we 
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don’t get beyond simply an acknowledgment of general badness 
we will not really take hold of the realities of our situation at a 
constructive point. 

If at particular times in history God is saying certain particular 
things to us, making certain particular demands upon us, then our 
wrongness is our failure to see what God is asking of us. One 
of the things Dr. Tillich spoke of is this: God is saying to us, “I 
have brought you together. My long purpose in history to reveal 
the unity of mankind is now being manifested and you will not 
hear me. You will not acknowledge your relatedness. You will 
not see your mutual dependence. You will not accept what I 
have set before you. That is the heart of your wrongness.” 

What Dr. Tillich is attempting to do, as I understand it, is to 
say where the order of life in which we have been living is break- 
ing down. He is saying to us, in effect, “This is not simply evil 
fortune; this is not simply a war between good and bad people. 
Look out that you don’t just adopt another hellish, satanic way 
of meeting it. This can be overcome only by a divine solution, 
but there must be a solution of these particular difficulties.” 

He is saying, “This problem runs through the whole of our life, 
our ways of thinking, our Church life, our economic life; our 
political life, and our task as Christians, as believers in God, is to 
see what God is showing to us now, what God is leading us toward 
in our political life, in our Church life, in our economic life, and 
to be willing, in humility, in penitence, to go forward to the reali- 
zation of the purpose He is pointing out to us now in our historical 
times.” 

That is an attempt to give this thing a setting in terms of our 
actual religious life and our preaching and our praying. Yes, the 
way we pray in church will be affected, you may say, by the diag- 
nosis we accept of the situation. 


CHAIRMAN GRANT: Dr. Fletcher. 


Dr. FLercuer: Each of us has his favorite dictum. Mine is a 
remark of the Archbishop of Canterbury in his recent book, The 
Hope of a New World: discussing the relevance of Christian 
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philosophy and worship to the errors of the dying world order 
and our hope of a better one, he says, “Jt ts a great mistake to sup- 
pose that God is only or even chiefly concerned with religion.” » 

My comment, therefore, on Dr. Tillich’s position is one of 
hearty support because he, too, has always understood that religion 
is only a part of God’s providence. His own contribution to the 
foundation doctrines of Christian socialism, and his friendship, 
have confirmed me and many others in the catholic faith (with a 
small “‘c”) that “there is nothing secular but sin.” 

The Congress authorities have asked me to speak from the 
point of view of Christian sociology and moral theology. There 
is time only for two considerations, one under each head. 

First, on the score of moral theology, Dr. Tillich’s view that 
“the end of the Protestant era” is at hand seems to me central in 
his interpretation of The Storms of Our Times. In that con- 
nection may I remind the Church Congress that in its Syllabus — 
No. 1, I asserted the necessity of realizing how “Religion has the 
status of a cult, and nothing more, in the present” era, and that the 
Church “has fallen back to her (original) minority status without 
accepting the fact in outlook, policy or philosophy.” * Almost at 
the same time, in The Student World, Dr. Tillich published his 
analysis of Protestantism’s exhaustion as an historical religious 
movement.* I heartily agree that. Protestantism emerged as a 
negation of the organic structure of medieval religion and culture, 
and like all negations it becomes exhausted and “un-dynamic” as 
the forces which nurtured it (bourgeous individualism) are also 
exhausted. 

Dr. Tillich explained in his essay for the Oxford Conference 
that whereas Catholicism dealt with the salvation of social institu- 
tions only as they affected the Church, and Protestantism has neg- 
Ps ae William: The Hope of a New World. S. C. M. Press, London, 

2 Anglican Theological Review, April, 1937, pp. 119-131: Church Congress 
Syllabus i.II, “The Conditions of Our Times.” 

8 The Student World, 1st Quarter, 1937, pp. 49-57: “The End of the Prot- 
estant Era.” 
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~ ected them altogether, now “the post-Protestant period of Chris- 

tianity probably will deal predominantly with the ultimate meaning 
and salvation of groups and institutions.”* His essays on War 
Aims have made it clear that he regards the future as collectivist 
and believes the new “protestantism” should urge it to take the 
socialist rather than the fascist direction. This is the principle of 
the Protestant protest against itself and against its capitalist part- 
ners of the past. Again, I heartily agree. But I would remind 
him of his own warning that “the implicit political decision which 
has been made in Religious Socialism cannot become an ecclesi- 
astical decision in the formal sense of the word. It must remain 
a venturesome decision of some individual members of the 
durch... .”* 

But what bearing has this view upon moral theology? As I 
see it, there are two consequences. In the first place, moral theol- 
ogy to survive as a discipline of Christian counsel will have to 
shift its emphasis from the area of personal righteousness to social 
righteousness (it’s a shame that the English New Testament al- 
ways renders dikaiosuné as righteousness rather than justice: I 
noticed a Spanish Bible the other day which was far more faithful 
to the original) ; the demands of justice will have to loom larger 
compared with the demands of prudence in its technical sense (to 
say nothing of the popular sense into which the term has been de- 
graded!) ; economic and juridical questions will have to be faced 
more exactly and frankly. 

In the second place, it means that the old sacramental and canon- 
ical sanctions which lie back of moral theology will no longer have 
social importance. In fact, it means that the Church must realize 
it has lost its cultural power in the social order, that it is with- 
out the authority of auctoritas as well as of imperium. The 
Church is without influence and prestige in our times; the Leben- 
sanschauung is indifferent to it. Its survival depends upon its 
ability to accept the bitter truth about itself. We can no longer 
*The Kingdom of God and History, Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago, 1938, p. 
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5 Ibid., p. 133. 
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use strictly Christian criteria for judging society’s virtue and 
performance. 

Actually, moral theology has quietly accepted its defeat for some 
time. The Schoolmen only allowed “invincible ignorance” (i.e, 
respected non-Christians and pagans) under the rule “qui nihil 
audierunt de fide.” ° But Protestantism has had to accept modern 
man’s “decision not to believe” as the cultural norm. By 1863 
even Pope Pius IX had to consent to nonbelief when held in good 
faith.’ Not only the Schoolmen but even the theocrats of Geneva 
once thundered against anybody who rejected the Gospel as a 
heretic and a sinner. In this era, in our times, nobody would 
laugh louder at such a view than intelligent Christians themselves! 
In this situation, moral theology becomes a tool of Christian criti- 
cism, a critique of man’s individual and collective practice; but it 
is no longer a means of moral control in society. 

And now a word of Christian sociology. In the current num- 
ber of The Protestant Dr. Tillich urges Christians to understand 
that their life and death question is whether they can unite with 
“the demands of a more collectivist, more centralized, more social- 
ized” order of things.* I agree. In the same issue of that maga- 
zine I tried to set forth the criteria of any religious pronouncement 
on social policy worth respecting.® It must deal with at least three 
questions: (1) What is wrong (in principle and in practice) ; (2) 
What should be done instead; (3) How to get it done. Religious 
pronouncements like Malvern thus far have barely touched the 
second requirement. They have evaded the third altogether. 

Talking about the failures of liberal capitalism at this late date 
is only beating a dead horse. The world is now in a crisis in the 
old prophetic sense—we stand in a “moment of decision.” This 
decision is not for or against the status quo. Let the dead bury 
the dead. Our decision is for or against democratic or class col- 

6 Aquinas, Summa, ii, 2, q. 10, a.1, for example. 
7 Encyclical Quanto Conficiamur moerore, August 10, 1863. 
8 “Tillich Challenges Protestantism,” The Protestant, February-March, 1942, 


pp. 1-4. 
® “English Churches and the Peace,” pp. 56-60. 
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lectivism, socialism, or fascism. Our fine Christian principles 
must be converted into operational terms. Who does what under 
which circumstances? As long as churchmen enunciate principles 
without committing themselves to a program they will continue 
to be suspected of being in truth unprincipled! Civilization does 
not need any further moralization of its troubles; in other words, 
a Christian sociology. We are going to get collectivism whether 
we like it or not. The decisive question is: What kind? 

One final point. Every Christian utterance in these days must 
be based consciously on the doctrine of means and ends. As 
Malvern explained, the rule of right order applies to social as well 
as personal living. St. Athanasius long ago set a rule-of-thumb 
for moral theology: “The essence of sin lies in confusing means 
with ends.” Modern sociologists mean nothing more than that 
when they find institutional collapse due to “the substitution of 
instrumental for terminal values.” The collapse of the profit sys- 
tem is our prize illustration. 

Forgetting this rule will be fatal. At a conference of the 
World Citizens Association last year Krishnalal Shridharani, the 
Indian leader, urged us to adopt new thought habits.*° ‘What I 
am driving at,” he said, “is a real change of heart and attitude 
which would enable us not only to concede but also to accept with 
all our hearts that something different from the Western civiliza- 
tion can exist and can be equally good, if not better. That Chris- 
tianity has no monopoly to goodness should also be recognized; 
at least among us people who profess to be forerunners of the 
future world order.” 

Who could disagree with that? Mr. Shridharani then pro- 
ceeded to recall Professor MaclIver’s distinction between civiliza- 
tion as a system of techniques and culture as a system of values : * 
“In other words,” he said, “culture revolves around ends, while 
civilization is the cumulation of means.” We call some peoples 
backward only because they are technologically backward. He 

10 At the Onwentsia Club, Lake Forest, Illinois, April, 1941. 


11 Maclver, R. M.: The Modern State. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926, p. 
328 ff. 
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then urged that no effort should be made to enforce our system of 
values upon peoples who hold fast to a different culture because it 
will only increase conflict. 

The effort, he said, should only be “to bring into one line all 


the countries of the earth . . . so far as techniques are concerned 
because there is one accepted criterion for that, that of the highest 
efficiency.” ** 


God save us all, Hindus and Christians and all peoples, from 
such confusion as that! What measure of efficiency can there 
possibly be for any social institution, any kind of social structure, 
except it be an agreed end or value to be served by the institution? 
How shall we measure the success of a new social order unless 
we agree on the values it shall enhance? We cannot even agree on 
the social order itself as a means until we have agreed on its end- 
values! That is what we must come to an agreement about, or 
come to a disagreement about. This is the prime necessity of 
prophecy. 

CHAIRMAN GRANT: A panel discussion is something like the 
House that Jack Built—it keeps on accumulating. 

Now Dr. Thomas has the privilege of discussing Dr. Tillich, 
Dr. Dun, and Dr. Fletcher, and presenting his own views. 
(Applause. ) 


Dr. THomas: I wish that it were possible for me to deal ade- 
-quately even with what Paul Tillich has said. He has said so 
much, and said it so well, that I realize that all I can do is to treat 
in a very superficial way two or three things that he said, and I 
cannot deal with anything that any of my predecessors on this 
panel have said. 

I think, and I believe you will agree with me, that the clue to 
an understanding of Paul Tillich’s paper is in his statement to- 
wards the end that we need to substitute for the idea of abstract 
freedom or liberty which has been so characteristic of our modern 
Protestant age—with its capitalism in the economic sphere, its 

12 The World’s Destiny and the United States, World Citizens Association, 
84-86, Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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democracy in the political sphere—guaranteed freedom from want 
and fear and loneliness, and freedom for full development in 
quietness and in sureness. 

I am in hearty agreement with that idea. That is a way of 
saying that our modern conception of liberty has been much too 
individualistic, whether in the field of religion, where we have 
set up the individual’s right to interpret the Bible and to interpret 
Christian truths in his own way, even when he has had little train- 
ing or little insight to justify that right; in the economic sphere, 
where we have given to the profit motive a sort of sanction that 
in effect makes the right to property an absolute rather than a 
conditional thing; and in the political sphere, where we have 
thought of the chief end of democracy as being simply the maxi- 
mum of liberty on the part of the individual to do as he pleases. 
Of course, we have reaped the bitter fruits of this individualistic 
conception of liberty most vividly and most strikingly in the inter- 
national sphere where absolute sovereignty for the national state 
has led, as Dr. Tillich said, to two world wars in our generation. 

I would imagine, therefore, that we would all agree with him 
that we must return to something like an organic conception of 
life, something more of a sense of community, and that the Church 
must wholeheartedly throw in its weight in that direction. 

My chief criticisms have to do with one or two things that Dr. 
Tillich said with respect to that new collectivistic or organic 
tendency. 

First of all, he seems to assume that we can’t escape from the 
individualism of liberal bourgeois democracy except by embracing 
a very strong central government of some kind. He did not spe- 
cify what kind, though democratically controlled or responsible 
in some way also not specified. 

I think Dr. Tillich is a little less than just to modern democracy, 
particularly to Anglo-Saxon democracy. There has been much 
in modern democracy besides liberal bourgeois individualism, and 
I don’t believe that our modern democracy stands or falls with our 
economic system, the monopoly-capitalism of which Dr. Tillich 
spoke. Therefore I find it a little hard to believe that our political 
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ideals need quite as drastic and fundamental transformations as 
our economic ideal. I believe the root of the trouble lies not in 
democracy but in a certain type of capitalism, this latest stage of 
which Dr. Tillich described so well as the third stage in our mod- 
ern life. The second is a monopoly-capitalism. 

Now, since I hold that the root of our trouble is not with de- 
mocracy so much as with a perversion of democracy by economic 
individualism in this latest stage of capitalism particularly, it 
seems to me that the solution of our problems is not going to lie 
in a highly centralized national government which will then im- 
pose a planned economy. Dr. Tillich used the term, State capital- 
ism. Dr. Fletcher spoke of socialism. 

There is an ambiguity as to Dr. Tillich’s position. Does he 
mean what Fletcher called socialism? If he means a bureau- 
cratically controlled economy from a central government, then it 
seems to me it is as much to be suspected as to its ultimate conse- 
quences as the economic individualism of monopoly-capitalism, 
though for opposite reasons. 

I am not a Red-baiter. I believe we must cooperate with Rus- 
sia, but I don’t believe we need, for the sake of cooperation with 
Russia during and after the war, to overlook the real weakness of 
bureaucracy, not simply in the liquidation of elements opposed to 
the system, but in the denial and stoppage of individual initiative 
and courage and inventiveness on the part of precisely those who 
are likely to be independent—those who have the ability to think 
for themselves. 

My chief criticism, then, while I accept fully the thesis that what 
we need is guaranteed freedom, is that in order to get that guaran- 
teed freedom we must have a more organic society. I am quite 
convinced, myself, that still within the framework of democracy 
we can work out a basically free economic and social system which 
will not have to be bureaucratically controlled as any State capital- 
ism or State controlled socialism must be, and, therefore, I am 
myself more attracted by the kind of thinking that is being done 
in England by the Archbishop of Canterbury than by that of those 
who have the idea of not having a State imposed economy, but 
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rather a partnership of managers, laborers, and public in the basic 
policies of an industry. 

And I notice, with great interest, that the conference in Ohio 
which was dealing with the bases of a just and durable peace, 
adopted something like the same sort of notion. 

Why do we need to think that when our social and economic 
order breaks down, as it obviously has broken down, our only re- 
course is to the opposite extreme of a rigidly regimented collectiv- 
ism? Why can’t we think rather of some sort of middle way, 
in which individual enterprise is taken advantage of and extended 
so that labor has a partnership in the management as well as the 
profits of industry? 

Why, in other words, must we suppose that the only alternative 
to our economic and other individualism of the present era is an 
alternative that seems to be rather too like Mr. Hitler’s alternative 
—a rigidly enforced collectivism from above? (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN GRANT: If I sense your feeling, I am quite sure most 
of you want to hear from Dr. Tillich. 

Dr. TitiicH: I think all these who contributed gave a much 
needed commentary. Therefore, I have not to deal with them, 
except to thank them for this commentary. 

I am very grateful to my friend Thomas, that he made this 
point, because that was not clear. I agree, and I can answer in 
a few minutes in order not to cause a discussion. 

The words, “State capitalism,” instead of “State socialism,” as 
you used it, was a matter of caution. (Laughter.) I am very 
skeptical about historical developments, and I don’t believe that 
history leads from the bad to the good so quickly. I believe that 
there will be a fifth stage, perhaps, I don’t know when. But I felt 
it my duty to deal with that stage which is immediately in the mak- 
ing, and in the coming, and this stage is not ideal at all. It has 
a character of centralized bureaucracy in all countries. 

Now, everybody who comes from Washington can tell you 
about what that means, and that it is a reality. It is not only a 
reality for the war, in which everybody will agree that it must be 
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a reality, but it is also a reality for the transition period after the 
war. 

Who shall do the job of reorganizing the world, a world of 
ruins, of course? If today Hitler breaks down, then it is 

for this country to make an arrangement in which liberal democ- 
racy can be preserved. But if this is not the case, how transform 
the factories of this country, which now produce only for war 
purposes, to peace purposes, not in the form of competition, but 
in the form of organization so that really the people of this country 
get the most needed things and not the least needed things for the 
people who can buy them? Then, of course, I cannot see who 
can do this other than somebody who continues the centralized 
power. The same already is true of centralized Europe not only 
politically and economically, but religiously. The hate in the 
little nations will make immediately after the war a liberalized, 
or a more free, democracy impossible. 

I agree with you the Russian democracy is as good as any of the 
democracies of the old world, but must be developed. I agree 
with Fletcher that very strong forces towards the other kind of 
fascism are going on, and therefore we need a centralization which 
can solve the job which must be done in the next time. Let us 
look beyond that to something you have in your vision. 

I believe that the Anglo-Saxon mind is able to find a middle-way 
solution better than are the continental minds all together. That 
is my hope, so I can answer only to you. I hope, George, you 
help my unbelief. (Laughter and applause.) 


Open DIscussION 


CHAIRMAN GRANT: Now, the free-for-all. I suggest we make 
brief speeches. 


Dean Dun: It is perfectly obvious that a vast and fascinating 
group of subjects has been opened up and that in no discussion 
that can take place in the next twenty or: twenty-five minutes can 
we really clarify them. There is a proposal that some of us who 
are taking part in this should meet with smaller groups. I believe 
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that procedure is going to carry further than to have too much 
discussion now. 


CHAIRMAN GRANT: At the same time, I don’t want to cut off any- 
one. I have seen several who are ready to say a word. Is 
there anyone here who wishes to ask a question? 


Rev. RayMonD CUNNINGHAM (Hartford, Conn.): May I ask 
Dr. Tillich, in his account of the centralization that seems in- 
evitable, how that centralization is to be accomplished: with the 
consent of the governed, or imposed by what powers? 


Rev. Dr. Dante, A. McGrecor (New York): In the existing 
destruction of the architectural principle of the old social order, 
and the expected intervention of the highly centralized economy 
leading outward to something George Thomas wants, what is the 
function of the Church in the next ten years? 


Rev. Francis J. BLoopcoop (Milwaukee) : I would like to ask 
Dr. Tillich to develop a little more his own idea of war aims. He 
only touched on that very slightly. 


Rev. E. AINGER PowELt (Indianapolis) : I am only a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness and protesting against what I consider verg- 
ing upon a false humility—of doing what we in the land of my 
birth have a strong objection to doing. We have a saying there, 
not a very elegant saying, but apropos in this connection, I think. 
They say that it is a very dirty bird that pollutes its own nest. 

I was talking to a friend and he used an expression I did not 
know the meaning of. He said, “I am sick and tired of these 
‘Oh-dear-me’ litanies.” 

I said, “What do you mean?” 

He said, “I mean these litanies that are chock full of aspersions 
on the Church and on the lives of the members thereof. If we 
don’t believe in ourselves at all, how are we going to get anybody 
else to believe in us?” 

There is such a thing as a false humility. I believe the Scrip- 
ture will show that. Of course we know that in spite of the fact 
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we have eliminated the phrase, none the less we are all “miserable 
sinners,’ but we need not go around trumpeting that fact too 
loudly. I am not at all convinced that the Church has failed to 
the sad extent we have heard just now from several sources. 

I will say one other thing also: I think that if we commit our- 
selves to any specific political-economic program we shall do that 
very thing which has been done on many occasions in hundreds 
of parishes—we shall immediately divide that congregation into 
two warring, shouting, discordant herds, one being enthusiastically 
in favor of the program which the parson has presented, and the 
other demanding his immediate retirement from the parish. 
(Applause. ) 


Rev. THEoporE H. Evans (Cleveland): I believe that there is 
something much more fundamental in Protestantism than some of 
the suggestions have indicated. I believe that as we read the Old 
Testament and as we see Christian history, we can see that there 
are two fundamental elements—the element of what was known 
as the priestly, and that which has been known as the prophetic, 
and while it is perfectly true that Protestantism in our age has 
failed, I think that it is equally true that Catholicism, or the 
priestly, also has failed. 

I like to believe that we are standing in a period in which there 
will be a contribution from both the priestly and the prophetic, 
because there is a need in the world of our time not only for the 
priestly, which conserves the values and the ends toward which we 
direct ourselves, but also for a protest against the means for which 
those ends have been falsely served. We will continue in the evo- 
lution of religion, Christian religion, not as we take one side or 
the other, but as we find within our own religious experiences the 
culmination and consummation of both. 

I am reminded in much of this criticism of Protestantism, or 
rather the prophetic spirit, of the story of the time that St. Paul 
and Minneapolis were trying to get together. They had finally 
reached the point where they were discussing the name for the 
united city, and one of those who opposed the union of the two 
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cities got up and said that he would like to offer the name of 
Minnehaha—“Minne” for Minneapolis, and “haha” for St. Paul. 
(Laughter. ) 

I think there is a very real danger that we may take the attitude 

today that we want a “Minne,” or a so-called Catholic position 
which is not catholic in spirit, and a “haha” for the Protestantism 
that is still needed in its protests against the abuses of an age. 
(Applause. ) 
Rev. Dr. Wi1LL1aM R. KINDER (Detroit): I have a question to 
ask of Dr. Tillich. As I followed the paper and the discussion 
of it, there has been no question directed to the analysis which he 
made. Once you accept the analysis that he has set down, the 
conclusions that he set down follow as inevitable. 

The question that I have in mind is based upon the proposition 
which Dr. Tillich set down, that we are in the situation we are in 
not by chance, but through the structure of the situation in which 
we live, and I missed the actual wording of it. The implication 
to me, Sir, was of a determinism. Whence this determinism, and 
if it is a fact, what was the point of Dr. Tillich’s conclusions that 
we might do something about it? 

_ There is a certain thrust of Spengler in that structural business, 
where Spengler is talking of the morphology of a culture. What 
is the structural business that Dr. Tillich had in mind? is the ques- 
tion that I would like to ask, not for the purpose of raising a ques- 
tion, but in order to get an answer. 


CHAIRMAN GRANT: If there are no further questions, suppose we 
allow about fifteen minutes at the most for the answering of these 
questions, and then this afternoon at three o’clock on this floor any 
other questions may be asked or ideas proposed. 

Would you like to take these in hand now, Dr. Tillich? 


Dr. Trti1cH: I am very interested about the last question, which 
really goes into the center of what I said about the structural 
analysis. I expected this question before, in saying that this 
structural necessity is not mechanic necessity, and, therefore, has 
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nothing to do with mechanical determinism. This question leads 
into the central point of all understanding of the way history runs, 

The conclusion made was not very adequate to what always has 

happened in history. 

I want to give one great example, Calvinism. Everybody 
would say that if there is a system of religious determinism, it is 
that of Calvinism. This system at the same time was the system 
which created the most active group of people which ever has 
existed in the whole history of the world, namely the Calvinist 
Puritans. 

That means an interpretation of history in terms of structural 
necessity, or in terms of Divine Providence. Both of them don’t 
mean mechanical determinism, and do not exclude human activity. 
On the contrary, they stimulate human activity by that cry which 
was given and the crusade started. 

God willed, and therefore it must be done. That is the idea. 
It is the voice, as somebody said, one of the speakers—I think 
Dean Dun—of God to us, that this is coming through us. It can 
come this way and it can come that way, and even the so-called 
determinism was not determinism in this sense. It could come 
through the proletariat, even in the sense of Marx, this way or 

| that. It could go to a final stage of history, or go to a chaos. 
Then everything must begin again. That means the analysis of 
/ trends of history, of Providential trends. Psychologically it does 
not mean a prevention of activity. On the contrary, from my 
Hh experience in all these movements of today, and as far as I know 
these movements in history, the stronger this idea was expressed, 
the more powerful a motive for activity it was. 

Now, if you see something of Spengler in it, I must confess 
) the only man who saw the first analysis and developed it was 
| Spengler, and this goes to his credit even if it is pessimistic and 
naturalistic. 

i. The German scholars have refuted everything Spengler has said, 
| but their views were all refuted by history and expressed by dic- 
tators, of whom they said, they never would come. Spengler saw 
it and this goes to his credit. I want to defend him against my 
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own group, the professors as well as those opposed to him from 
another point of view. 

Then the question of Protestantism: I had a note before when 
Dr. Fletcher spoke about the anti-Protestant era. That was a 
quotation from something I have written, but I agree with the 
speaker who made the strong point for Protestantism, whole- 
heartedly. In one of my articles, “The Religious smnedl this 
is expressed clearly. 

I always feel as a fighter for Protestantism as far as Protestant 
principle is concerned, but of course I cannot overlook the situa- 
tion I have experienced in Germany and here. We can say the 
Protestant Church has an evangelical and a Protestant side. The 
evangelical means the message of the Gospel ; the Protestant means 
the prophetic protest against ecclesiastical arrogance. 

Both sides are absolutely necessary, the protest against any kind 
of ecclesiastical arrogance must be maintained, otherwise we fall 
back into too much of what Spengler called second religion, a kind 
of superstition in which this kind of thing goes on, but the real 
life of which has gone out. 

I agree with that. We need a Protestant spirit and I believe in 
the Protestant spirit more than anything else, but I don’t know 
that the embodiment or the incorporation of the Protestant spirit 
as it was proposed in the Reformation is still possible in the long 
run in our period. . 

That is my criticism, and I think this answers the gentleman 
who said we must believe in ourselves if we shall have any power. 

I think the greatest thing in Christianity is that it is the only 
religion which has in itself the means, the Cross of Christ, the 
principle of self-criticism and possibly self-negation of each of its 
ecclesiastical thoughts. When I am asked, “Why do you believe 
in Christianity or the absolute character of Christianity?” then I 
always answer, “Because in the symbol of the Cross of Christ, 
Christianity has a principle which is able to deny Christianity if 
it becomes mere religion, namely, one of the other human possi- 
bilities of actualizing the divine revelation, fixing it, and making 
absolute claims with it.” Against this the prophetic spirit of 
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Christianity based on the Cross of Christ is the standard, the 
i criterion for any religious symbols and doctrines, and I go farther 
than the reformers did here, even with respect to the Bible. That 
means that the best way of believing in ourselves is believing that 
we have received something about which we have no power but 
from which we always can take something, namely, the principle 
of absolute sovereignty of God, the absolute love of God over 
every human possibility of making a finite claim, even in the name 
of a finite Christian Church. That is what I would like to answer 
to the question of belief in ourselves, but if we believe in the tradi- 
tional institutions, in the forms of doctrine, etc., then we are under 
the judgment under which the Roman Catholic Church came. 

Then there are some questions about the different functions of 
the Church. I am not able to expound this now. I would like 
to leave that for this afternoon. But in a few words I would say 
that the function of the Church is based on the fact that the 
Church essentially, although often not actually, has the dimension 
of depth in interpreting history, and this dimension of depth is 
meant, I think, by Jesus when He speaks of the ability to interpret 
the signs of the times as the coming of the Kingdom—the idea of 
the fulfillment of the time, etc. 

Now, I think that what the Church first has to do is to interpret 
in the power of the depths on which it is grounded. The second 
demand on the Church is to challenge the demonic forces which 
prevent a transformation in the direction we have discussed today, 
and this challenge must be made in the name of the principle of 
Christianity, as priestly wisdom combined with prophetic force. 

This has to be done much more courageously than it is being 
done usually. 

And the third is—and here I agree fully in that point about 
which Mr. Fletcher wanted to warn me, namely, that the Church 
; as such cannot identify herself with special war aims. I would 
: not like any Bishop of this Church to take the statement I gave 
; this morning about the aims of this war as the statement of any 
Church. Here I take the Lutheran standpoint, which I think 
is also the standpoint of the Episcopal Church. 
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I agree with the people venturing, with the people who are the 
ic force of the Church, and who if necessary will fight for it. 
These are the three answers I want to give Dr. McGregor for 
the time being, but there is much more involved in his question. 
There were some questions about the war aims. The one ques- 
tion for the internal situation is, who shall make the centralization ? 
This is a very adequate question. For the time being centraliza- 
tion is going on anyhow. But your question was probably much 
profounder. It means who plans, who educates the educators; 
and if you take the question in this profound sense, then of course 
we are in a very ambiguous situation. 

Some of the Marxists tell me that this question and all ques- 
tions of individual character and personalities are solved in the 
movement in which we move toward a new society. Then I ask, 
who makes the new society? To this the Marxists answer: 
Historical providence. There is a group in the bourgeois society 
which—not because is is better than other people, but because it is 
more miserable than other people, namely, the proletariat—is able 
to be educated by its real situation, by its fate to live on the bottom 
of the whole social pyramid. 

Now, this is a theological idea that the poor are blessed and 
those who are persecuted are blessed, but that means that the 
answer to your question is an answer of historical providence or 
historical destiny. 

We can only hope—and here I would say I not only hope but 
also believe—that periods such as that in which we are will create 
the new world out of misery and ruin. There must be in every 
preceding stage of history a group of people, vanguards who 
carry on the next future. I think churches—and perhaps this is 
an answer which takes together my three answers to the function 
of the Church—must create people who are able to belong to these 
vanguards. 

A last question, about war aims. I was asked by Dr. Grant 
that I should not so much emphasize the war aims as I should 
emphasize the analysis, because if you go into war aims, the ele- 
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ment of the blueprint is too dangerous. I want to say only a few 
words. 

First, no war aim has any meaning to be discussed if those who 
have to carry through the war aims are formed themselves, before 
they do it, by the ideas involved in the war aims; that is the very 
important and serious reason why it is meaningful to discuss war 
aims, because it puts upon us the responsibility to transform our- 
selves, our nations, into the direction in which these war aims can 
be actualized. 

Second, I believe the discussion of war aims has a tremendous 
meaning for the winning of the war. I dismiss, always, the criti- 
cism of discussing war aims which comes from the slogan, “First 
let us win the war and then let us think about war aims.” 

Now, the war aim itself: in the material I gave, by the very 
analysis of it much material was involved, but two points are pre- 
dominant, of course. The one is the federation. That means 
a united government with respect to military, diplomatic and eco- 
nomic elements, at least in Europe, and this “at least in Europe” 
means, here are many different forms of thinking about that. If 
it is not possible to have a world government, as has been de- 
manded, then at least let us start at that point where the situation 
is most acute and dangerous. If we at least find some solution for 
this European situation much is done. Not everything is done, 
but I don’t believe that Asia can be brought into it immediately. 

If this war aim cannot be reached, we are in the midst of a thirty 
years’ war. If it can be reached, this may be the start of a new 
and better world order. 

Finally, I don’t want to say much about the war with respect to 
the internal situation. Even the federation can be an instrument 
of disintegration if it is not filled with the spirit of the new reality, 
and the spirit of the new reality is first of all the spirit of social 
justice, of an organization in the economic realm which is central, 
though not totalitarian; and second, it is the coming of a new 
understanding of the meaning of life,‘and of that moment of 
history in which we are. And here again the Church can exert a 
tremendous influence. 
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I think this answers the question. I don’t want to go into par- 
ticularities of the war aim problem, but I want to answer one 
tion more extensively, namely, who can carry such aims? 
Here the question is really the question, Which will be the most 
powerful nation at the end of the war, and which will have the 
most important decision? Is this nation prepared to take this 
tremendous responsibility upon herself to carry through war aims 
which in many respects are not in her immediate experience? 
This is for me the most troublesome question. I cannot answer 
this question and nobody can answer this question even in theory. 
It is an answer of the development of the spirit in this country 
during the next years and months, but I think an occasion like that 
is perhaps an element, an infinitely small element, but an element 
in the development of the experiment which will make this country 
able to take upon herself the responsibility, the first time in her 
history, which is demanded of her in the coming years. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
CHAIRMAN GRANT: Before I turn back the meeting to Mr. Dor- 
rance, I want to thank Dr. Tillich. I think those of you who 
have heard him for the first time this morning realize now why 
in the Old World and in the New there are thousands of students 
who look up to Dr. Tillich as a great teacher. He opens new 
vistas and makes you think. 
I wish also to thank my colleagues of the panel for their share 
in the discussion. 


THE CHURCH TAKING ITS BEARINGS 


By Tue REveREND Henry B. Wasusurn, D.D., 
Executive Secretary, Army and Navy Commission 
Dean-Emeritus, Episcopal Theological School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Chairman of the Church Congress, being a nautically- 
minded man, is doubtless responsible for the title of this paper. 
I know his love of the sea, his love of ships that sail the sea, and 
of pictures of ships that sail the sea. And I suspect on good 
ground that, if he were to enter his country’s service, he would 
prefer that branch of it which has to do with ships and waves and 
wide horizons and waterborne victories. I am one with him in 
this. The short voyage or the long one, bright days and lovely, 
dark days and stormy, the sailing vessel, or the ocean liner, have 
always fascinated me, and the moods of the weather, as I stand 
on the shore or walk on the deck, have refreshed and stimulated 
my mind. I can almost say with Byron that I love the ocean best 
in wrath—not quite, for the hurricane of a few years ago made 
one fear the sea as well as love it. 

Keeping the figure of speech in mind, but not being too closely 
confined to its detail, I imagine that it suggests that the Church 
must know where it is and whither it is bound, that it is somewhat 
bewildered as to its whereabouts, and that its course and destina- 
tion are a little vague to officers and ship’s company. The figure 
of speech drives us to the questions: where are we as a Church, 
and is our direction the right one? 

As I speak of the Church I hardly have in mind that definition 
of it which Augustine held and which, ideally speaking, seems to 
me essentially true—the body of those who in the mind of God 
are members of it—something beyond human analysis, and not 
due solely to human effort. I mean rather that institution which 
we can see and touch, of which we and others whom we know are 
54 
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members, possessed of certain institutions, governed by varying 
of officers, holding certain truths, standing for certain moral 
codes. And Iam not confining myself to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, although, being more familiar with it than with any other 
Communion, its qualities will largely direct my thought. 

The Church finds itself in a period of change. It goes without 
saying that socially such is the case. It should be equally self- 
evident that such is the case ecclesiastically. Consequently, the 
Church, quite as much as any other institution, should assume and 
cultivate an expectant mood—it should be ready to change. In 
a stimulating essay on the current international situation, Pro- 
fessor de Haas of the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion has asked us not only to recognize the changes going on 
rapidly before our eyes, but, as well, to assume that such modifica- 
tions of society will form a continuous process for an indefinite 
period, and he urges particularly that we should expect and wel- 
come change, that we should slough off our contentment with 
things as they have been, our wish that conditions should remain 
as they are, and, taking change for granted, eagerly prepare our- 
selves for willing participation in social readjustment. Loyal to 
the fundamental virtues necessary to a democratic society, he says 
we must be ready to live and work in a very different world. It 
is good advice. It was given a year ago, and since then it has 
helped me to await the future post-war society with fairly cheerful 
tranquillity. 

Traditionally-minded people sometimes distinguish between 
principles that apply to the State and those which govern the 
Church. Likely as they are to resist a touch of socialism here and 
a tincture of communism there, it is more probable that they will 
more tenaciously hold to the “Faith once delivered to the saints,” 
in form as well as in content, than they will to the planks of either 
the Republican or the Democratic platform. To them it is incon- 
ceivable that a deeper and richer loyalty to the content might com- 
pel the abandonment of the form, forgetting that the element of 
change is almost more essential to the continuing life of the 
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Church than to that of the State. It is a short-memoried point of 
view, although it is pardonable, for it has to do with eternal values, 

Just because we are short-memoried and accustomed to things 
as they are, we forget that our Church is founded not on unvary- 
ing fact, nor on a Person fully understood from the beginning, 
but on varying fact, on a Person not yet fully understood. Our 
knowledge of our Lord is, of course, gathered from what He said 
and what He did, and, behind these facts, what He was. There 
is fair unanimity in the reporting of the fundamentals of His 
associations with men. But as to the meaning, the significance 
of these fundamentals, interpretations differ widely with the indi- 
viduals who report them. At once we have not simply our Lord, 
but a suffusion of our Lord and the one to whose religious experi- 
ence our Lord has become vital. If certain scholars are right, the 
picture of our Lord in the earliest Gospel is the record of what 
He meant to Peter as Mark thought he meant it. Hence the 
native simplicity and directness of it. The Gospel of Matthew, 
whether reflecting the opinion of an individual or a group, would 
make our Lord the consolation of a disheartened Jewish people. 
Imagine the thus far disappointed hope modifying and controlling 
the story! St. Luke approached the narrative in a more universal 
way. He wanted to show his Lord’s significance to the Roman 
Empire. He would make his biography Chapter I of the history 
of the conquest of the world. And what shall one say of the 
Fourth Gospel? Again, many of the fundamental deeds and 
words are there, but beyond that there is the clear reflection of 
what the author, and doubtless the group whom the author repre- 
sented, thought our Lord to be—the creative principle, coming out 
of eternity, surrounded here on earth with an atmosphere of eter- 
nity, living onward into eternity—and yet so human! Within 
the Gospels there is no such thing as a Christ Whom we know 
apart from varying human understanding of Him. Before His 
deeds and His words and the impression of His personality have 
come to us, they have passed through the minds of men. Peter, 
Mark, Matthew, Luke, the author of the Fourth Gospel, and those 
for whom they speak, are inseparable from our knowledge of our 
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Lord. Their idea of Him, plus our reflection on their idea of 
Him, is our idea of Him. 

An earlier and possibly a more dramatic illustration of such a 
composite picture of our Lord is found in Paul—a picture radi- 
cally different from that of the Gospels, but yet in some way 
wholly true to Christ. Our Lord’s conquest of Paul, His mastery 

_ of him, Paul’s death to himself and rebirth in Christ, creation, the 
origin and destiny of man, the Christ-inspired and governed so- 
ciety, the consummation in Christ of mankind and the Church, 
the mystical unity of the individual and Christ and of Christ and 
His Church—all present a Christ very different from that of the 
Gospels, so different that, if a convert were given the Gospel of 
Mark and the Pauline letters, he might ask whether they dealt with 
the same man. And yet the same! The same Jesus, the same 
Christ, the same Son of God, but seen by differing men with dif- 
fering needs and differing powers of insight—the consequence of 
differing powers of contemplation, the inevitable consequence of 
differing temperament. 

Whether or not the Christ of the records is, in so far as these 
records go, the Christ of history we shall never know. Harnack 


would have us believe that Paul paulinized Him. But we get an ° 


inescapable impression that He was all that these men of need and 
of insight said of Him and that it is for other men of need and 
of insight to find in Him an infinite and varied spiritual gratifica- 
tion. This is what they ought to have done; they could have done 
no other; without this personal appropriation of Christ, Chris- 
tianity would have been an impoverished thing indeed. The dan- 
ger to Christianity lies not in an over-appropriation of Christ, but 
rather in looking upon Him purely objectively—as something 
apart from and other than ourselves. Without such interpreta- 
tion, through one’s own experience, guided and controlled by one’s 
conception of God and of the right, without deep calling unto deep, 
spirit bearing witness to spirit, there can be no true Catholicism, 
for Catholicism worthy of the name is the mark of widely varied 
and profoundly rich understanding of the moral and spiritual 
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implications of the Person of Christ. It is fortunate for us that 
we have four Gospels and Paul rather than only one of them. 

It is equally fortunate for us that the varied witness did not 
cease with the Christians of the first century. It is fortunate for 
us that other men of spiritual insight have given us their concep- 
tion of the Truth—and, in their cases, a conception coming not 
only from Christ, but from the Gospel’s conception of Christ and 
Paul’s, and, based on this penetrating material, their own. If we 
could only stand in the year 100 A.D. and look down the centuries, 
we might suspect the variety of form that Christianity has taken, 
but as we stand at our own point of vantage we can be only grate- 
ful for it, even for some of its incomprehensible vagaries—what 
William James would call the “lunatic fringe” of good ideas. 

Dramatic examples of this varied influence of Christ easily oc- 
cur to everyone. Recently, however, three have been in my mind 
—one a theologian, the second an institutionalist, the third a phi- 
lanthropist. In each case there has been deep reflection on the 
words and deeds of our Lord and on what those in close touch 
with our Lord said about Him and what He meant to them. But, 
more than that, in each case there has been the peculiar reaction 
of the man himself not only to all he knew of our Lord, but to its 
meaning for him. From one point of view these instances are 
commonplace—if so, all the more reason for taking them, for they 
will the more easily point the way for us. What they have done 
in their way we can do in ours. 

Athanasius: A boy playing Church with his playmates on a 
beach in Alexandria; noticed by the Bishop from his window; 
called in and questioned; educated by the Bishop; later becoming 
his chaplain and theologian; in his twenties reaching the convic- 
tions that were to direct and control his thought; going with the 
Bishop to Nicaea and there swinging the Council to a decision 
which has controlled the Catholic world ever since—bearing wit- 
ness to his own religious experience, to his own reflection on what 
he knew of Christ, insisting that any words essentially descriptive 
of Christ should be equally descriptive of God. Into that one 
phrase in the Nicene Creed, “of one substance with the Father,” 
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Athanasius packed all he knew of his Lord, all he knew the evan- 
gelists, Paul and others knew of his Lord, all the Church from 
the earliest days to his knew of his Lord—all this tempered, vivi- 
fied, made real to himself, expressed in language profoundly per- 
sonal. It is an arresting fact that when one repeats that phrase 
one rests upon the religious experience of Athanasius, an experi- 
ence very different from that of our Lord’s immediate followers, 
however implicit in the New Testament not explicit, a phrase 
which at the time alienated men of very rich religious experience, 
shaking the empire to its foundations for nearly half a century, 
finally accepted by a maturing Church and a maturing empire. 
The episode was revolutionary but it was natural, altogether 
normal. 

Ignatius Loyola: Of noble lineage ; born in a castle in the fanati- 
cally orthodox Basque country of northern Spain; a valiant soldier 
in the border wars against the French; wounded at the battle of 
Pampeluna ; without a murmur allowing a shattered leg to be set, 
broken again, and reset; during the long weeks of convalescence 
steeping himself in a life of Christ and in lives of the saints; de- 
termining to become a saint; subjecting himself for six weeks to 
discipline of the severest sort and to a progressively vivid thought 
on the words of Christ ; reaching the condition in which his Lord’s 
experience was more real to him than his own, willing to abandon 
his own will and having no will but that of his Master; at school 
and University bringing his mind to a point where it could be a 
servant of his will; gathering about himself men of equal devo- 
tion; leading them in the abandonment of their wills to the will 
of the Pope; founding an order; writing its constitution, each 
paragraph of which, before its approval, was subjected to the 
scrutiny of God; furnishing scholars for Europe and missionaries 
for China and, later, Canada and the Mississippi Valley—a man 
himself of daring piety, daring scholarship, daring missionary 
energy. Such was Ignatius Loyola. Such were his modifications 
of mystical and monastic ideas. And yet, if one were in imagina- 
tion to stand at the outset of the Christian era and look down the 
centuries to the sixteenth, a phase of the Christian life like that of 
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the Jesuits at their best would seem an unwarrantable figment of 
untutored fancy. But there it is. Like the appealing theology 
of Athanasius, it is the product of contemplation on the words and 
acts of Christ, on the thought of those who had written and spoken 
about Him, on the meaning of the institutions that had been 
founded in His name—all these, plus their effect on Ignatius him- 
self, all these modified, interpreted, thrown into form by his own 
religious experience. 

St. Vincent de Paul: A little boy of six tending his father’s 
sheep in the pastures of southern France; a student of distinction 
at school and seminary ; a galley slave; an emissary to King Henry 
of Navarre; a tutor, priest and confessor to the noble family of de 
Gondi; literally fleeing from this formal life to rescue infants from 
doorsteps and refuse barrels, gathering them up under his cloak 
and carrying them to his improvised hospital; visiting dungeons, 
convincing the criminals of God and making them at peace with 
their fate; walking up and down the driver’s deck of the galleys, 
comforting and encouraging the weary men at the oars; instruct- 
ing the clergy in their personal work and in their preaching; 
_ founding the Sisters of Charity; called to the palace that the king 
might die in his arms. Such was the Christian philanthropist 
after whom so many forms of modern charity have been named. 
Made such by reflection on the deeds and words and the Person 
of his Saviour and on the understanding of those who seemed to 
him to understand his Saviour and of the institutions that 
embodied the meaning of his Saviour for this life and another— 
all these plus his own thoughts, his own needs, the thoughts and 
needs of those about him and their gratification in Christ. Made 
such by opening each day in heavenly companionship, insisting 
that all his helpers—men and women—should do the same; dis- 
missing them if they found no reality in that companionship; 
. telling himself and them that when they helped they were to be 
our Lord’s personal loving thought and action and when they 
neglected to help they bound their Lord hand and foot. Again, 
stand among our Lord’s chosen companions and watch the way 
He and they did their good. Contrast it with the way St. Vincent 
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and his friends secured their inspiration and won their results. 
It would stagger the imagination closely to associate the two as 
part of the same movement. And yet they are! 

It sometimes seems as if Christian experience, personal and 
institutional, taught us that reflection on the meaning of our 
Lord’s words, acts, and Person, were more the source of our theol- 
ogy, our institutional life, our philanthropy than the recorded 
facts of His earthly life. One could almost go so far as to say 
that we are true to our Lord when we use Him as a point of de- 
parture for any philosophy of life that seems effectively to bring 
one near to God and men. To reduce the thought to an absurdity, 
one might almost say that our Lord must be associated, even by 
violence, with that type of religious experience which brings the 


highest satisfactions. Constant change, constant modification of - 


earlier thought and conduct are essential to the Christian life. 
Without change we become disloyal to our originals, from which 
we seem occasionally so radically to differ. It must be so, for we 
are human and we are dealing with the infinite mysteries of God. 
There can have been no time when the revelation of God or our 
discovery of Him was complete—not even in our Lord’s own 
day, nor, if we may take His word for it, in His own Person. 
The future of religion holds boundless possibilities, particularly 
the Christian religion. 

Thus far I have used as my illustrations of this principle our 
Lord’s words and acts, the evangelists’ and St. Paul’s reflection 
on them and their understanding of them as interpreted by their 
own religious experience, also the modification of our Lord’s 
life and teaching as found in Athanasius, Ignatius Loyola and St. 
Vincent de Paul. The first group was essential, but I might have 
chosen many others for the second—for example Tertullian, 
Martin Luther, and George Fox, for each was a peculiar reflection 
of preceding religious experience as it appealed to each. I have 
taken the former simply because they have been of more recent 
interest to me. And lest I be thought to be venturing a restate- 
ment of the familiar Catholic concept of the Church, let me say 
that I am using this material to show that, as in the past the ele- 
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ment of gradual and dramatic change has been the mark of the 
Church, so it must be in the days to come. Catholicism as con- 
ceived by many who look upon themselves as part of the universal 
Church is a very much more stationary affair. The faith, the 
government, the ethics of the Church have been arrested at certain 
points. As Harnack once said of the Eastern Church, petri- 
faction has set in. Things must remain forever as they are. It 
would seem to me that a rigid Catholicism in any of its many 
forms is one of the gravest dangers with which the Church 
is confronted. It is totalitarianism in religion. 

To return now to the figure of speech with which I began—the 
Church taking its bearings—one must admit that we hardly know 
where we are and we are uncertain whither we are going. Ec- 
clesiastical assurance and tranquility may be assumed as little as 
political. The times in which we live and through which the 
Church is passing may take their place with the critical periods of 
Church history—the first century, the fourth, and the sixteenth. 
They were fateful centuries filled with subversive and constructive 
change. But practically every one of their destructive or creative 
movements may be matched with another with which we are today 
confronted. It is in times like these that the Church must dis- 
cover where it is and whither it is going—whether at anchor, or 
becalmed, or in the doldrums, or whether it is well on its way to 
the haven where it would be, ready for the exhilarating experiences 
of the voyage. 

To secure this end, however, we must again be true to the past. 
An analysis of any critical period will show us that difficult 
transition periods are weathered only by brains and consecration. 
Leaders and people must be thoughtful and devoted. Leaders and 
people must throw their thought and character into the problems 
of the present and the possibilities of the future. Without brains 
and consecration the Church will go the way of institutions which 
have seen their day and have ceased to be. 

If there be any element of truth in this suggestion, it follows 
that a heavy responsibility rests upon our training schools for the 
ministry, our bishops and other clergy, and on the laity. 
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There is encouraging evidence that some of the schools are 
laying the emphasis on a thoughtful religion, discouraging that 
widespread tendency of a few years ago to pack into three short 
years a tincture of everything and hardly a rich flavor of anything. 
The crying need is for more New Testament, more Church His- 
tory, more Christian Ethics, more theology, more opportunity and 
an increasing ability to think on these things. The schools in 
general are lagging far behind in their task of providing for the 
ministry men who are thoroughly informed, men who are ac- 
customed to careful thinking. Let those of us who are either 
directly or indirectly associated with theological schools remember 
that these young men are approaching an inspiring but nohe the 
less critical task. It is for them to center a changing society in 
the Person of Christ. 

At the Lausanne Conference fifteen years ago I overheard an 
English bishop saying “These Americans don’t know anything.” 
Rather a wholesale condemnation! But there was more than a 
little truth in it. Compared with delegates from England, France, 
and Germany, the Americans were, as a whole, noticeably un- 
familiar with the problems they were discussing. There was 
plenty of so-called common sense, but little depth, little power of 
constructive thought. I may be excused for saying this, for I 
was one of those of whom the bishop spoke. On another occasion 
I asked the Bishop of Gloucester why the English Church robbed 
the professorial chairs to get its bishops. In Gloucesterian man- 
ner he replied “Because we expect a bishop to know something.” 
He was not necessarily reflecting on the intelligence of our bishops, 
but he was stating a truth without which the Church will fall far 
short of its opportunity. Of whatever Communion we may be, 
we have profound respect for many of our leaders, but with the 
Church constituted as it is, are we selecting them with care? Are 
they men of proved brains and consecration? Are we making 
ecclesiastical traveling salesmen of them or are we securing for 
them leisure for study, tranquil periods for thought, are we gath- 
ering about them the intelligent loyalty which will encourage them 
to demand these essentials of their office? If not, how will they 
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cope with the problems thronging in on them? How can they 
help to modify the institutions of the Church in a rapidly changing 
world? 

Recently an educator of note said to one of his students, “If 
you want to be a scholar, you must lead an ascetic life.” He 
meant that the student’s profession should always come first— 
that the larger purpose of his life should control his habits. That 
is sound advice for all, especially for the clergy. Nothing milder 
will do if the clergy are to be ready for their exacting daily duty. 
Nothing less has been the mark of men of the past who have 
proved their worth. Industry, study, self-control, readiness to 
serve by day or night, in no sense whatsoever men of the world, 
giving offense to none, always remembering their high calling, 
allowing it in all things to direct and rule their hearts. Nothing 
less will give the Church its bearings, its proper position and 
direction. Mere gentlemanliness, mere respectability, mere dis- 
patch of the daily round on weekdays and Sundays, is not enough. 
These qualities, wherever found to be the dominant characteristics 
of the clergy, have already, in some parts of the world, received 
their swift and well deserved punishment. Ineffective clergy, 
whose conception of their office either does not or cannot rise 
above drab routine, would better ask for honorable deposition, 
finding another vocation at some vital point. A changing Church 
in a changing world can ill afford to carry them. The Church, to 
find itself, to adjust itself to the revolutionary experience which is 
surging toward us, must have as its leaders men of brains and 
concentration, not necessarily all scholars, but a nucleus of 
scholars, who know their origins, who can reflect upon the tradi- 
tions of the centuries and who think more of their Master than 
of any of the ideas and institutions which hitherto have repre- 
sented Him. 

A late fourteenth century writer reminded a priest-ridden world 
that the Church consisted of the laity as well as the clergy, sug- 
gesting that they are the majority, that they are the source of 
clerical supply and the object of clerical devotion, and that their 
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needs and their ideas are part of the Church’s life. It is counsel 
we still need to take to heart. The old writer would have reached 
the core of the matter more effectively had he said that there is 
an inner circle of laity as well as clergy upon whom the Church 
must depend for a developing conception of Christian thought 
and conduct. There is an outer and wider circle of laity formally 
connected with the Church, but only slightly touched by its essen- 
tial standards of thought and conduct. Except for certain habits, 
the latter may not be distinguished from those who are unasso- 
ciated with the Church. They are, as a matter of fact, the 
Church’s local missionary opportunity. On the contrary that in- 
ner circle are they who have been vitally touched by the ever 
changing and ever deepening significance of our Lord’s life and 
its meaning for today. They measure Christian understanding 
by Christian conduct. Loyalty to the faith for them appears in 
the effect on them of the Holy Communion rather than in a 
weekly or quarterly attendance, in acting out the heart of credal 
formularies rather than in the use of particular formularies. 
They are never heard to say that their willingness to work and 
their devotion to work would be in direct proportion to the salary 
they receive ; they do not need federal suggestion that preposterous 
economic inequalities are inconsistent with Christian democracy. 
They have not waited for Madam Chiang Kai-Shek to remind 
them that Orientals should not be exploited as inferior peoples 
culturally or religiously. They were not forced to appraise “the 
rising tide of color” in this country before discovering that prin- 
ciples of Christian justice are largely lacking in our treatment of 
the negro. In thought and conduct this inner circle is ready to 
run some risks for the Kingdom of God. Having pondered on 
the past, being alive to the rapidly changing present, they are they 
upon whom we largely rely to give the Church its bearings and to 
hold it steadily to its course. 

Like our Lord, adjusting Himself to His time; like His early 
followers, essentially true to Him and yet adjusting themselves to 
their times; like later followers, deeply loyal to Him, and yet in 
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such varied ways, such unexpected ways, when compared with | 
former precedent, adapting Christian thought and institutions to 
their day—so we, young men preparing for the ministry, the 
clergy, the “blessed company of all faithful people” are con- 
fronted with a similar task, to modify if necessary our declarations 
of faith, our ministry, our Christian conduct, so that the Church 
may fare well on its critical but invigorating course. For the 
past, brains and consecration have given the Church direction. 
For the future, let brains and consecration have their freedom. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


THE LAITY: THE UNUSED ASSETS OF 
THE CHURCH 


Chairman: THe ReverenD SaAMuEL M. Dorrance, D.D., Rector of 


St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn 

Tue ReverenD Danie, A. McGrecor, D.D., Ph.D., Secretary of the 
Department of Christian Education, The National Council 

Proressor S. Marswatt, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan 
Tue Reverenp H. Rates S.T.D., Rector of St. Mark’s 


Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
CHAIRMAN DorraANCE: There is going to be much cheering news 
to tell Dr. Aldrich when we get home. I know how delighted he 
is going to be when he hears that the Bishop of Northern Indiana 
and the Bishop of Quincy and other bishops are here. Men have 
been interested to come to this Congress not only from this im- 
mediate neighborhood, but from Massachusetts and Michigan, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Texas. We believe that the 
man who came furthest was the Reverend Dr. Charles L. Street, 
from Dallas, Texas, and for that reason he was invited to sit at 
the high table last evening. 

Our topic this morning is going to be “The Laity: the Unused 
Assets of the Church.” 

I think we all realize now, if we have not realized it before, that 
our world is changing, that while some of the general trends can 
be discerned, no man definitely can predict what the world’s next 
form is going to be. In his address at our dinner last evening 
Dean Washburn told us that if the Church is to survive, much less 
mold the coming changes, it must be a Church that has the wisdom 
and the strength that come from the union of intellect and con- 
secration. This morning’s topic suggests that there is more 
intellect and more consecration in the Church than we sometimes 
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A good many people seem to think the word “Church” means 
bishops, priests, and deacons, and there are some who are even 
more careful in their use, and think it means only bishops. But, 
if we are to face our world with courage, we need to have the 
large conception of the Church, of all who really compose it. 

The Reverend Dr. McGregor, whom you all know, who is the 
active Chairman—not the acting, Sir, but the active Chairman— 
of the Department of Christian Education of the National Coun- 
cil, is going to make the first address. 


Dr. McGrecor: I am not acting, nor Chairman—I am the Secre- 
tary, which is the lowest order of the Ministry. 

The subject this morning is “The Laity: the Unused Assets of 
the Church.” We are not going to have a series of speeches. I 
am supposed to talk for a few minutes in introduction, and then 
we will have two addresses, one by Dr. Marshall of Albion Col- 
lege, and one by Dr. Higgins of Grand Rapids. Then we will 
resolve ourselves into a bull session. 

The Church is a fellowship. She is a fellowship of worship, 
and public worship is led by the clergy. 

She is a fellowship of teaching and preaching. The preaching 
is done by the clergy; the teaching is done under their direction 
and provision. 

She is a fellowship of work, and work is carried on largely 
under clerical direction. 

Essentially she is a fellowship, and if the clerical direction of 
the Church weakens or destroys the sense of closely knit fellow- 
ship, then I suggest that it is bad administration. 

The Church is a fellowship, not only within herself, in the 
pattern of internal life, but she is also a fellowship which filiates 
out in the community. And that part of her life that reaches out, 
dealing with the community, is an essential part of her life. That 
is a part of her life which is largely the responsibility of the lay 
people and the question we have before us this morning is as to 
whether the Church is giving adequate direction, support and 
backing to her lay people as they engage in the life of the com- 
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munity. It is the task of the Church to carry out from the altar 
to the community the grace of God, and that is carried out to the 
community in various community affairs. 

_ We have tried to limit this discussion to two subjects: the laity 
in relation to the education of the community, and the laity in 
relation to community affairs in general. 

Is the Church giving adequate guidance and backing and sup- 
port to her own people as they function in the educational life of 
the community? I ask that as a rhetorical question, expecting the 
answer “No.” 

There are hundreds of thousands of faithful Christian men 
and women who are teaching in our secular schools, are bringing 
the grace of God to bear on the lives of those people, are helping to 
mold those boys and girls in the Christian life, and the Church is 
taking comparatively little interest in them. 

I think I can make my point most rapidly and clearly by a story. 

A number of years ago I received a letter from a Superintendent 
of Schools in a city in northern New York asking if I would 
come to speak to the Parent-Teachers Association of that city. 
I wondered where he had heard of me. I had not heard of him. 
I made inquiry and found that he was a prominent man in his 
field. I said, “Yes, I will go.” 

I was met by a Presbyterian. Very tactfully I tried to find 
out how he came to call on me. He said, “One Sunday morning 
last September I was driving in the country. I turned the radio 
on and a man was just starting to make a speech. I did not get 
his name. I soon saw he was talking about education, and I 
listened. Very soon I discovered he was a clergyman. I listened 
now because I was interested. I heard the speech through. That 
minister got through his whole speech of half an hour about edu- 
cation and the Christian Church and never once damned the God- 
less public school system. I wanted to meet a man who talked 
like that. I wanted to meet him—and so I asked you to come.” 

Now, our public school system, though it does not include ex- 
plicit and overt reference to God or religion, is not a Godless in- 
stitution. There are hundreds of thousands of people teaching 
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and working there. I want to raise the question as to whether 
the Church is using her lay people in the best way. Is she giving 
to them, and through them to the people of the community, the 
backing, support, and guidance they ought to have? 

The second part of our discussion is to be “The Laity in Com- 
munity Life.” If you take the Church out of community affairs 
you won’t have much left. But so often those affairs are carried 
on without very much conscious reference to the Church, her 
Sacraments, her Gospel message, her community. 

Thereby I raise the question again, is the Church using her lay 
men and women best as they enter into community work? Is 
she giving to them the guidance which they want and need, the . 
support and backing they need in their work? I don’t mean by 
that that the Church shall in a sectarian way try to dominate 
community interest. But let me tell a story. 

In a very large Southern city the vestry of one of the churches 
and a group of men from the same parish talked with me about 
their community work. I found that if you took out of the com- 
munity leadership the men who came from that particular Epis- 
copal church, the community institutions would be pretty nearly 
bankrupt of leadership. | 

I discovered those men were going into their community work 
without any thought of close relationship between that community 
work and the Church of Jesus Christ. For instance, one man, 
head of the city Boy Scout movement, said, “I never saw a con- 
nection. I am all around the city constantly seeking for men to 
put on local district Boy Scout committees, and here are a dozen of 
them in this church. They could have contributed to their own 
Christian education, and I could have used them better in the Boy 
Scout work if I just called on them as members of Christ’s Church 
to enter that work.” 

There the Church had not been giving to him the backing that 
the Boy Scout work needed, the backing of the Church of Jesus 
Christ—not formal, not sectarian, but spiritual, religious, social 
backing. Is the Church using her laity in the best way in com- 
munity affairs? Is she giving them the principles to guide them? 
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Is she giving them the recognition they deserve as a part of the 
Church community? Is she giving them guidance, backing, and 
support ? 

Now we are going to conduct the panel this way: instead of 
having five speeches, you have had one; you are going to have two 
carefully thought-out papers, one by Dr. John S. Marshall on the 
educational side of this problem, and then one by Dr. Ralph 
Higgins of Grand Rapids on the Church and community life; then 
we will take a recess of five minutes and come back and have 
public bull sessions. The Reverend John Heuss and the Reverend 


Thomas Carruthers will participate. 


I 


THE LAITY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 


By Joun S. Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


We have a very conventional idea of education. We assume it 
to be a rather formal process that begins when the child becomes 
too active for the home to restrain him easily. Then it is that 
the parents turn over the five-or-six-year-old child to a school to 
save themselves the bother and incessant strain imposed upon 
them by the rather superabundant energy of their offspring. 
With what a sense of relief many mothers face the prospect of 
their five-year-old child being taken off their hands by the public 
school system! With a credulity born of the will to believe, the 
parents hope that a public school system, overcrowded and con- 
gested as it is with all kinds and conditions of children, can solve 
the problems that they cannot handle with only two or three chil- 
dren to deal with and much time given to the task. 

Despite the fact we like to believe the contrary, our public school 
system only specializes in one kind of education. Its aim actually 
is to inform the child of certain facts and make him familiar with 
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certain techniques and skills. Despite a great deal of talk about 
character education, the inevitable tendency of our public school 
education results only in knowledge and certain skills. Almost 
all that is taught by our schools is really the result of the kind of 
instruction that can be tested by an examination. But the parent 
feels that his child will learn the art of living at school. He does 
not realize that the child only incidentally learns how to live at 
school. He does learn through the discipline of co-ordinated 
work. But the task of living with his fellow human beings he 
must largely learn by himself. He must pick it up as an incidental 
technique rather than as a real and vital part of his existence. 
That is the reason so many well-approved pupils fail in life. 

The tragedy of the life of the child entering the school is that 
if he is creative, vital, wide-awake and enthusiastic, he is given a 
false orientation to life by the very ethos of the crowded school- 
room. This is clearly brought out in Mr. Winston Churchill's 
story of his early life. His parents were far too busy with public 
affairs to give time to their child, and so at a very early age he was 
sent away to school. The pathos of those days in the school is 
the most touching to be found in the great Prime Minister’s 
writings. Taken away from the vital and human life of the 
nursery and the general life of his home, he was thrust into an 
atmosphere as artificial and formally intellectual as the declension 
of a Latin noun or the sums of an arithmetic book. 

The pathos of Mr. Churchill’s school days haunted him through 
his early life. He tells us that he had no parents in the sense that 
a child should have had them. He particularly stresses the fact 
that he yearned for the association of his father, a man who could 
have shared with him his growing interests and deepening con- 
victions. This haunting sense of having been deprived of what he 
needed at home led him to write the life of his father. After 
Lord Randolph Churchill died his son hunted up every bit of in- 
formation he could find about that father that was his, and yet had 
not been his. The result was two massive volumes in which the 
son tried to discover the prodigal father that he had lost. Win- 
ston Churchill believes that even a bricklayer’s son who had had 
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the constant association of a kind and tender parent had something 
that he, the son of one of England’s most prominent peers, was 
deprived of. 

In a true sense Winston Churchill has placed his finger on the 
sensitive spot of all Christian education. As Christians, as heirs 
of the great tradition of the Christian gentleman, our schools and 
colleges are of course custodians of a glorious trust. They are the 
exponents of a great and vital tradition expressed in academic 
forms and customs, enshrined in the creations of scholarship, and 
perpetuated in the classroom, the athletic field, and in the common- 
room. 

But this tradition had its vital roots in the soil of family heri- 
tage. The illustrious names among the boys of the most famous 
English public schools are the names of men with a great family 
heritage. We cannot too often stress the fact that the culture of 
the Christian gentleman, even the roots of scholarship and athletic 
honor, lie deeply seated in the soil of family heritage. 

What Mr. Churchill is really telling us by the pathos of his own 
childhood is that the instruction that he received at Harrow was 
wasted because the tradition that he had as a child was not the 
mature tradition of the House of Marlborough, but only the im- 
mature guidance of a sympathetic nurse. He had to write a two- 
volume life of his father and a fotir-volume biography of Marl- 
borough to gain a feeling for a tradition that should have been his 
by birthright, and should have been breathed in by him as freely 
and naturally as the fresh country air with which he filled his 
lungs during his summer holidays. 

If there is any value in our great Anglican tradition in education 
its vitality is to be found not in the educational institutions them- 
selves, but in that life from which they grow. Our schools and 
colleges are not the sustaining vitality of education, for they are 
the expression of something out of which they grow. We as 
Episcopalians should realize this. Handicapped as we are by the 
small number of colleges which are bearers of our heritage and 
with only a very small portion of our young people attending even 
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Christian secondary schools, we still succeed in transmitting a 
great Christian culture from generation to generation. 

The beginning of education is the home; the home and the 
Church. These are the basic spheres of the growing individual’s 
life. The Church is a family, the family of the Kingdom of 
God. The individual grows up in the Church and in the home. 
They are his first corporate life. As his life matures and grows 
richer, the Church, the nation, and the world become the larger 
spheres of his educational life. Schools and colleges are only an 
intermediary between the life of the family and the fuller life of 
nation and Church. The School is the bearer of the fuller tradi- 
tion at a certain stage of our development. 

Now the layman usually feels himself a person rather un- 
related to the educational life of the school or the college. He 
may be an alumnus or he may even be a trustee of some educa- 
tional institution. That does not make him feel himself to be 
primarily concerned with it educationally. The active layman 
feels himself to be closely connected with the organic life of the 
Church; but the interest of the laity in education is not vital in 
the same sense. The reason for that is to be found in the fact that 
we expect of educational institutions contributions that they can- 
not possibly make. We expect them to be the sole educative force 
because we forget that they can only be an intermediary or con- 
necting link in the total educational process. 

Some time ago as I sat in a faculty group the discussion passed 
from technical problems to more personal ones, with a touch of 
humanity that was rather refreshing. In this particular instance, 
and surprisingly enough, the question touched upon became that 
of the background of the men themselves. One of the men was 
telling us how much his university had done for him, but he also 
recognized that he did owe some fundamental virtues to the life 
of his home. It was a rather grudging compliment passed by a 
man with a brilliant academic training to the contribution made 
to his life by his parents. But another man in the group, a per- 
son of much richer culture, asserted that as he grew older he 
found himself increasingly shaped by the traditions of his own 
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family, a family of such fine cultural heritage that school and 
college had only matured and developed the culture already ac- 

ired. One man had thought that the process of education was 
that of forgetting and completely losing the cultural heritage of 
the home; the other man found the college a completion of the 
civilizing process begun by the family. 

The fundamental duty of every family is to make itself an 
educational center. By that I do not mean that it should be the 
center of formal learning, although that is increasingly the ten- 
dency of certain recently educated persons. Some ideals, some 
character training may wisely come by imitation. What I have in 
mind has nothing formal about it at all. We need to spend time 
with our children. We need to give them the best of ourselves. 
We must give them the heritage of a great family tradition. It 
is not a matter of college degrees at all, but of the achievement of 
a corporate life within the home linked with the Church and the 
State. 

Otherwise what shall we meet? Young men and women 
starved for the guiding orientation of the mature life of their 
parents. They come to our schools and colleges with no con- 
ception at all of the problems of any other group except that of the 
very young. They have not had the salutary influence of a close 
and living contact with their parents and their parents’ friends. 
They are ripe for any form of ideological propaganda that appears 
because they have not the depth of character and the breadth of 
vision that comes from an initial education. They know what 
other children think and what other young people think, but they 
do not realize their own connection with the past and with the 
wider present. 

In a very interesting sermon preached many years ago, Bishop 
Lawrence spoke of the tragedy of the lives of the children of many 
of our better families. There were two classes of children for 
whom he was very sorry: the children of the very poor, and the 
children of the intelligentsia and the very rich. The children of 
the very poor are left to run upon the street because their mothers 
must be away from home taking care of the children of the very 
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rich, and the children of the rich have no parents because they 
only receive the care of the mothers of the poor who leave their 
own children in order to take care of the children of the rich, 
The children of the rich and the children of the emancipated in- 
telligentsia have parents who are so busy that they can only give 
them a hasty kiss at night before they rush off to a party. Other- 
wise their sole form of evening education is a bed-time story over 
the radio. 

The great educational necessity of the hour is primarily a lay- 
man’s contribution to the process of education, and by that I do 
not mean anything related to Parent-Teacher Associations and the 
new theories of pedagogy. I am suggesting something absolutely 
opposed to behavioristic psychology and many of the newer 
theories of education. I am not talking about the so-called co- 
operation of the home with the school. Such a cooperation us- 
ually means the conventionalizing of the home and the injection of 
the modern methods of school conditioning into the life of the 
family. Such methods have made our children highly docile and 
completely lacking in responsibility. I am rather talking about 
something quite different: I am speaking of the necessity of the 
dynamic Christian home, and I am affirming the necessity of the 
family setting a pattern that should be continued in the school. 

Bishop Bratton’s account of the early life of Dr. DuBose is a 
revelation to any man or woman who thinks that the modern 
public school system has achieved results of the sort that we want. 
As we read of the years of growth of the young DuBose we find 
a life unfolding naturally within the larger life of the large family. 
There is a naturalness and simplicity in that training that did more 
for the life of DuBose than any other influence except that of his 
Church; and you must remember that the life of his Church pene- 
trated the civilizing influence of his home. There was little of 
harshness, little of the formal and what we usually style the 
academic, but an adequate preparation for the disciplines of school 
and university. Dr. DuBose was primarily educated by his home 
and by his Church. The great scholar was the product of a great 
Anglican plantation tradition ; that was his fundamental education. 
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The layman who is not an educator may very well ask today 
why he has surrendered himself to modern pedagogy. He has 
committed a crime against his children, but the remedy is still in 
his own hands. Schools and colleges should not be allowed to 
attempt to mould basic character: they should not be reform 
schools, nor shapers of unformed clay. That is not the funda- 
mental task of the good college. Our children from our good 
families should be the products of those families: they should 
pear the stamp of the Christian home and of Christian nurture. 
They should be formed characters transmuted and moulded by the 
Church and home. The Christian should ask for a type of edu- 
cation that carries on the tradition of the great aristocracy of 
Christian heritage and learning. 

I must grant that the Christian home is not enough, and that 
much may be undone by a school or college that uses false peda- 
gogical methods that undermine the Christian nurture of even a 
great home. The laity of our churches have a right to ask in- 
creasingly of the general educational system of the land that it 
conform itself to a pattern of cultural life that brings to fruition 
those vital forces that germinate in the Christian home. 

The home is not enough, but if we begin there and quicken 
our interest in the vital education of our children there, we can 
form in them such manners and such an aspiration for scholarship 
and godliness that we can help remould the rather mechanical and 
depersonalized education that now handicaps the lives of our 
growing children. 
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By Tue Reverenp H. Ratpx Hicerns, S.T.D., 
Rector, St. Mark’s Church 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


When a clerical friend of mine learned that I was to speak here 
on the subject, “The Laity in Community Life,” he suggested that 
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I should entitle my remarks, “How to Lay Down with the Lay. 
men.” Of course my cynical friend’s bad grammar was not the 
only thing wrong with his suggestion. However, there is enough 
truth in the implied reproof of the laity to demonstrate the wisdom 
of including the topic in such a program as this, even although an 
equal lack of wisdom was demonstrated in the selection of the 
speaker to present it. While, of course, the laity include all 
Church folk not of the clergy, my remarks will have reference 
more particularly to the laymen. 

Many of the troubles of living arise from a serious misunder- 
standing of words, institutions, people. One of the prime reasons 
for the Church’s less than complete efficiency springs from a wide- 
spread failure to appreciate what the Church is, and what is the 
proper relation of the Christian to his Church and his community. 
There is no time for lengthy consideration, but I do wish to point 
out that the Church is itself a community, and that the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the Churchman is that, unlike the non-Church- 
man, he is the citizen of two communities. 

Moreover, the Churchman is the citizen of two communities 
having entirely different foundations, implying different goals. 
This dual citizenship can be exercised often without arousing 
undue strain within the mind and conscience of the Christian, a 
circumstance not calling for too much jubilation since it may mean 
simply that the individual Christian is not aware of the tension 
between his membership in the community of the Church and his 
citizenship in the community of the secular order. 

The average layman does not give sufficient thought to the vital 
implications of his dual citizenship. Moreover, he does not give 
enough consideration to the relationship between his activity 
within the community of the Church and his activity within 
the community of the world. He tends to get the two hopelessly 
mixed up, with the result that he comes out with some such con- 
ception as this: The Church is the place where I go to hear a 
sermon or some good music, maybe, and it is also a convenient 
place to say my prayers without embarrassment. But it isn’t too 
important whether or not I go through the motions of Churchman- 
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ship because, after all, I give to this and that charity, and I serve 
on this or that community social work board. Such an attitude 
illustrates the lack of the right relation between citizenship in the 
Kingdom of Christ and citizenship in the world. To urge the 
need for a clearer appreciation of the relationship is not to belittle 
the importance of the secular community. On the contrary, a 
correct understanding of the Christian’s relation to the community 
of the Kingdom makes him a more intelligent and a more earnest 
worker in every activity of the secular community which is 
pointed toward the true ends of human welfare. 

May we, then, set forth certain propositions, and suggest that 
these are fundamental for the layman’s proper orientation to his 
dual citizenship : 

1. The Church is the divinely-ordained community of all who 
have been called out of the secular order, to demonstrate the 
nature of God’s will for man’s personal and social living. 

2. The parish is the objective expression in the local civil com- 
munity of the community of the Kingdom. 

3. Membership in this community of the Kingdom—the Church 
—imposes community obligations within the Church itself. The 
common misconception of supposing Church rules and practices 
to be purely personal exercises, illustrates the fallacy of over- 
looking the true community genius of the Christian religion. 
Public worship, prayers, charity, and all the other “marks” of 
objective Christian allegiance are social or community expressions 
of the faith. They bear the same relationship to the community 
of the Kingdom as public utilities, industrial organizations, and 
cultural patterns bear to the secular order. The importance of 
accepting and following out the cultus of Christianity becomes 
evident when the ways of the Church are seen to be the normal 
functioning of the community of the Kingdom within the time- 
space framework of the secular world. 

4. But the function of a well-ordered personal observance of 
the Church’s objective ways is not, as is often suggested, simply 
to make the Church strong. The real purpose is to train the 
Churchman for his proper role in the secular community. What 
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is his proper role in the secular community? To permeate every 
secular unit with which he identifies himself with the spirit and 
purpose of the community of the Kingdom. Nothing less exalted 
can measure up to the genius of the Christian religion. 

Once these fundamental propositions are accepted, numerous 
false notions of the Church and secular community welfare dis- 
appear. The Church is not “just another social agency ;” it is not 
a decorative excrescence on the body politic; neither is it a “cul- 
tural organization.” The acceptance of such ideas as these plays 
directly into the hands of the secular view of society which it is the 
Church’s eternal task to challenge. The Christian propositions we 
have enumerated above cut the ground from under the popular 
assumption that even token support of a community social organ- 
ization or welfare group is sufficient demonstration of one’s 
“Christianity.” This popular assumption is more responsible than 
any other single idea for the dilution of the Christian social ethic 
to meet the demand of secular expediency. 

What, in practical terms, does all this mean for the Christian 
layman? 

1. It means that the activity of the citizen of the community of 
the Kingdom begins and ends at the altar. The Christian layman 
will observe the cultus of the Church’s life as a normal exercise 
of his spiritual citizenship, and not as an unimportant elective. 
He will do so not alone because he knows it to be right, but be- 
cause he realizes that this is essential to the proper functioning of 
the community of the Kingdom. 

2. It means that the Christian layman will make first expression 
of his community activity within the intra-parochial field of nor- 
mal parish life; not, of course, as an end in itself, but as the neces- 
sary proving-ground for his life in the secular community. 

3. It means that the Christian layman in his actual association 
with secular community functioning will operate always with one 
high purpose in mind, viz., to infuse the secular community group 
with the spirit and purpose of God. There is no justification 
whatsoever for the common view that the Christian should be 
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guided by one set of principles in dealing with Church groups and 
an entirely different, and even antagonistic, set in dealing with 
secular community groups. The work of the Christian layman in 
secular society is that of leavening the whole social order. 

One could go on at great length in listing specific types of com- 
munity work for which Church laymen are especially fitted. Were 
the time available I doubt its necessity here. However, in order 
that my talk may end on a thoroughly objective note, I will speak 
briefly of a type of laymen’s activity which is designed to illus- 
trate in some measure some of the principles dealt with in this 
address. The fact that the project in question is taking place in 
my own parish does not need to detract from or add to its value 
for the very excellent reason that the project was thought of and 
is being executed by my laymen themselves. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war some of my laymen 
called a meeting of the men of the parish to consider how best 
Churchmen could relate their Churchmanship to the immediate 
needs of the community. It was decided to organize as many 
men as would volunteer into a special group to be known as THE 
MaRKSMEN. The group’s basic assumption was that in these 
days Churchmen have not only an obligation to assist in all 
proper ways the national defense, but that as Churchmen they 
should have in the community a program expressive of the 
Church’s attitude toward things. The major projects carried out 
thus far will most quickly indicate how the group feels it is inject- 
ing the Church’s emphasis into what otherwise might be simply 
civilian defense projects : 

1. THE MarKsMEN have their own Red Cross classes, taught 
by one of their own Churchman physicians. This class has done a 
great deal toward building up a sense of fellowship among many 
of the laymen in the parish. 

2. THE MARKSMEN have members formally affiliated with all 
Army, Navy, and Marine recruiting stations in the city. These 
representatives make it their business to be on hand whenever a 
contingent of men leave for camp. At this time representatives 
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of THE MARKSMEN give to all departing men a printed return- 
postal card wishing the men well and suggesting that should they 
need any comforts at camp that are not supplied, or if any family 
or business matter should come up at home which THE Marxs- 
MEN could take care of, to please return the postal card. It is 
explained on the card who THE MaRKSMEN are and why they are 
in a specially able position to be of help. 

3. In response to these return-postal cards THE Marxksmen 
have already sent cigarettes, tobacco, candy, books, Bibles, and 
other requested articles, and have already made contacts at home 
on family matters entrusted to them. Some of the soldiers have 
requested prayers on their behalf and these are said at the public 
services in St. Mark’s Church. It is interesting to note that great 
numbers of the returns thus far are clearly not from Episcopalians, 

4. THE MarKsMEN have distributed throughout the city at- 
tractive jars to receive pennies with which the cigarettes and other 
comforts are purchased. By special arrangement with a large 
tobacco company all cigarettes and tobacco are sold us at jobbers’ 
prices and the mailing charges are paid by the tobacco company. 
In this and other ways we are able to see that virtually every penny 
contributed by the public of Grand Rapids goes into meeting the 
requests of the men in the services. 

5. THE MARKSMEN were also the sponsors of the parish Army 
and Navy special offering. 

This particular men’s work is —_ not because it is doing 
anything especially new, but because the program is serving the 
entire community and yet is controlled and sponsored by laymen 
who keep it vitally associated with the worship-life of the parish. 
Plans are already under way for a special MARKSMEN service. 

The men feel that they are not just doing civilian defense work, 
but that they are helping to make the Episcopal Church an im- 
portant community force in a way that would not be possible if 
individual laymen simply joined civilian defense units. The 
project is so set up that we can quickly switch to other community 
work as the need may arise. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 


Chairman: THe Reverenp Danie: A. McGrecor, Ph.D., Executive 
Secretary, Department of Christian Education, The National Council 
Tue ReveREND THomas N. Carrutuers, D.D., Rector, Christ Church, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Tue ReverEND JoHN Heuss, Jr, S.T.M., Rector, St. Matthew’s 


Church, Evanston, Illinois 

ProFEssOR MARSHALL 

Dr. Hiccins 
CHairMAN McGrecor: The rest of the program is completely 
unrehearsed. I am not going to try to play the part of Clifton 
Fadiman, but the pattern is this: we are a group of men who have 
been to a meeting and have heard two papers, got back home, are 
sitting around the living room talking about what we heard, the 
subject and the papers, and, as I say, a public bull session. After 
half an hour we will throw the meeting open to the hoi polloi. 

What do you think, Carruthers? Do those papers hit the nail 
on the head? 

Dr. CARRUTHERS: I think they hit the nail so squarely on the 
head that I don’t know that many further blows are needed on this 
nail. 

CHAIRMAN McGrecor: You can’t get out as easy as that. 

Dr. CARRUTHERS: I did notice this: Professor Marshall makes the 
point that the chief factors in education are the home and the 
Church. Then he gives us quite specifically what the home can 
and should do, but perhaps he might have elaborated a little more 
on what the Church can do specifically in this field of education. 

I have in mind particularly the field of adult education; our 
parish houses might be used a great deal more for panel discus- 
sions and lectures and forums and institutes, to deal with these 
great problems of living and the great problems of relationship 
among the groups especially. I think that the layman could en- 
courage that kind of thing. For instance, part of a vestry meet- 
ing could well be devoted to some one of these problems and in 
that way the Church itself could help to fill this gap in education 
which Professor Marshall pointed out. 
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CHarrMAN McGrecor: What do you think, Marshall? 


ProFessoR MarsHALL: Yes, I think that could be done. I think 
that part of education is one of the really unexplored features of 
modern education. That is, we are just beginning to realize that 
this educating process only begins when you are about twenty, 
Professor Woodbury said he did not think a man fit to enter the 
ministry before he is forty-five years old; he didn’t know enough, 
That is what Aristotle said, the same thing, that men did not have 
enough wisdom to teach before they were forty-five, did not have 
enough wisdom to be parish priests before they were forty-five. | 
don’t know what you would do with the young clergymen under 
those circumstances, dealing with the older persons, if you are not 
fit to teach before you are forty-five. I am not there. The dif- 
ficulty with adult education is that we must completely free it 
from formality. Those of you who are going to Air Warden 
schools know how formal they are and how valueless they often 
can be. We have not really explored this very carefully. We 
have to do something a little bit different from teaching adults 
as we teach children. We have to begin with the concrete and 
work to the abstract if we are going to teach adults. We have to 
explore and find what people are doing, and find some answer to 
the problems people are meeting right now. 

Adults are very impatient with the kind of instruction we give 
children. It is a hard task—very difficult—but I think we must 
do it. The period we are entering requires even more than we 
had in the past. We are entering a new period in some respects, 
and a period where we are all learning. We must convey to each 
other the knowledge we get with our new experience. That is the 
hardest task of the education of the future. 

I think the Church must play a vital part in it. I can’t tell you, 
Sir, how it should be done. I don’t know. 


Mr. Heuss: This I would like to say to the question: I think that 
as far as the parish priests are concerned there is a question pre- 
liminary to the using of the assets—that is, the enlisting of the 
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We have been making the assumption that it is rather 

easy to turn these assets into channels of activity quickly. 
I think the primary job is first of all to find the techniques of 
taking the men with the assets and making them of the mind that 
those assets should be used within the field of activity of the 


Church. 


CHatrMAN McGrecor: But practically, isn’t the opposite true, 
Jack: that instead of a man being enlisted in the service of Christ, 
it is through calling on him to use his assets in Christian work that 
he is captured? 
Mr. Heuss: I think that is true, but I think the call has to be is- 
sued, and so frequently we don’t issue it. We bring the people 
to classes, train them, and leave them waiting at the church. 

I think that in that process of using their assets they grow, and 
their loyalty is certainly deepened—there is no question about that. 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: But isn’t there something the matter with 
that education that leaves them up in the air and empty-handed or 
indefinite? Does that mean the educational work of the Church 
ought to relate itself at once to some kind of social activity? 


Mr. Heuss: I would agree with that. 
CuarrMAN McGrecor: How can you do it? 


Mr. Heuss: Well, I think of one thing that at the present time 
so many of us are guilty of : whenever we think of using the assets 
of the laity we immediately think of using a large number of men. 
Modern parish priests minister to a great number. Even if he 
is in a small parish, the priest tries to envision activity for every- 
‘one, and it seems to me that we have a ministry to the few. I 
think that perhaps one of the best ways to enlist these men is to 
make it a point to spend a lot of time with able young men, be- 
coming friends with them, not just making a parish call upon them 
from time to time but developing a companionship and a life with 
them, so that their interests become your interests, the Church’s 
interest their interest. 
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A personal evangelism there, seeing a great deal of them. 
Those men I think we have the greatest success with. They can 
be translated easily into terms of service. 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: Haven’t our two subjects really flowed 
into one right here, that the educational work of the Church must 
relate itself much more closely to social and community activities? 


Dr. Hicetns: Before we get too far from Professor Marshall’s 
paper, there is one thing that impresses me particularly. That is, 
just exactly how under modern conditions is the Church best to 
influence the whole educational process ? 

Professor Marshall’s paper illustrates, I think, very beautifully 
this idea of the two communities to which the Christian belongs. 
That is inherent in his fundamental thesis there. He points out 
that the school system is concerned primarily with passing on cer- 
tain bits of information, and also in training our people in certain 
techniques or skills. We know that is not the educational goal, 
nor the educational method, of the Church. 

Well, now, just how are we going to relate the ends of the 
Kingdom of Christ which the Church’s educational system is 
concerned with, with the total education of the child? 

We know—I think this is so—that if the Church completely 
dominates the educational process in a community, that is one way 
of doing it. I mean that the Church then is in a position to say, 
“These are the ends of the education of the child, and these are 
the things that shall be taught, and this is the way they shall be 
taught.” 

We know that day has gone by. The Church has tried to meet 
a new situation by having what we call the program of religious 
education, and we know that it has been pretty much of a failure. 
At least I know that in my own experience it has been pretty 
largely a failure because of this discrepancy between the two 
different communities, two different goals, two different ideals. 

What are we going to do with the public school system not 
teaching ethics, not teaching the rules of the good life, and the 
Church constantly being bothered about how to do it? We try 
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with religious education—that does not do it. We are trying to 

weekday instruction in religion in the public schools. As to 
how that will be done I have grave doubts, unless it can be done 
under the finest methods. 

The thing I like particularly about your paper, Sir, i is that it 
suggests that the Church’s primary educational function at the 
moment and for the future, whether it likes it or not, has to be 
through the home, and I don’t mean by that, Sir, that we ought to 
bring into our parish houses all kinds of parent-teacher groups, 
but somehow, in some way, we clergy have to capitalize on the in- 
disputable fact that still the Church and the home are closely tied 
together, whereas the Church and the educational system are not 
tied together. 

We can talk all we like about it, but there is a real chasm there. 

Now, let us see if we cannot in our parish work contribute to 

our parents’ understanding more of the religious and moral train- 
ing of their children, and not try to spread out too wide in in- 
fluencing the higher educational system of our day. We can’t 
do it anyway. 
ProFEssOR MARSHALL: I quite agree. I agree that the impress 
of a parent upon the child—if the parent takes time with his 
children—is so deep, usually, that you don’t get the full fruition of 
it until the individual is about forty-five or fifty years old. Those 
of you who are getting into your forties, don’t you realize over 
and over again how much like your parents you are? If you did 
not like them it is an embarassing thing. 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: Then you don’t recognize it! 


PROFESSOR MARSHALL: The hours that a parent puts in with a 
child really stamp him, really mold him. If you don’t like the 
word stamp, then you use some other—they impress him—and if 
we as a Church can impress our laity in such a way that almost 
unconsciously our position is stamped upon our children we can let 
formal questions of ethics go. 

You have heard about the average college class in ethics, that 
there is more cheating done in that class than in any other. Aris- 
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totle said, very wisely, you learn the foundations of ethics by 
being good, not by studying about it. 
CuarrMAN McGrecor: Now look here, I believe we are dodging 
a very, very important question. I think we will all agree with 
what you two men have said, that the basic factor in education is 
the life of the family. I think we have to go as far as in an edu- 
cational convention I was at some time ago where they concluded 
with this position: that the fundamental unit of Christian educa- 
tion is not the education, but the family. Go as far as that. But 
having gone that far, I don’t think you can dodge these two ques- 
tions as to how the Church is going to help parents to deal with 
that situation, and, second, how the Church is going to help to 
make valuable in a Christian way the existing educational institu- 
tions which we acknowledge are secondary in the educational 
process, but are nevertheless very real. 

Are we going to say, “Well, let them get along as best they 
can, the secular schools, and try out some weekday education,” as 
you say, Dr. Higgins, and see what happens? 

Haven’t we got a responsibility, a positive responsibility, there? 
Or the other question, if we are going to concentrate on the family 
as you were suggesting, must we not then have some kind of 
definite program of family education? 

How shall we get it? What do you think, Carruthers? 


Dr. CARRUTHERS: Some parishes have organized their social 
workers and brought them together for special Church teaching 
and instruction with the aim to make them see their social work as 
a part of their Christian responsibility. 

I have been wondering whether it would be possible for the 
Church to do something like that for the teachers in the com- 
munity, to get them together in some kind of fellowship and let 
them see their responsibility there, not simply as a member of the 
state or the community, but also as a member of the Kingdom. 
Certainly it would be possible for the Church to get her own 
teachers together and in that way make some impress on this total 
matter of education. 
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Mr. Heuss: I think one place where we have definitely neglected 
a very rich field is in the State normal schools where the teachers 
are trained. We have finally begun to do a pretty good job in 
many places with the college students in the average university. 
It is astonishing how little is done by the Church and parishes near 
State normal schools. 

It seems to be—this idea is not original—it seems to a great 
many people that one of our most primary emphases now should 
be on reaching these normal school teachers and getting a strong 
program of missionary work done there. 


CHatrMAN McGrecor: Do you think that either the teachers in 
preparation and teachers working in the schools on the one hand, 
or social workers on the other, are conscious of any need of that 
which the Church might give them? 


Mr. Heuss: I think they are. 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: What are the needs? Let’s look at it 
from their standpoint, not ours. From their standpoint, where 
could we serve? 


Mr. Heuss: I think a great many of the students who are prepar- 
ing to be teachers have already arrived at the point where they 
realize they are not just learning teachniques of pedagogy, that 
they are looking for a point of view which reaches the whole 
man in his teaching. I think that is growing. 

I think in that general sense of want the Church can supply the 
answer with its sacramental life, its doctrinal teachings, with its 
emphasis on the necessity of saving the whole man, not only his 
intellect. 
CHAIRMAN McGrecor: I am not satisfied with the form this dis- 
cussion is taking. You are making me be a Clifton Fadiman. I 
am going to quit asking questions and let the discussion die. Now 
I want to speak. 

One of the things that has gratified me most in my work the last 
two or three years as I have dealt with setting up educational 
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committees in the parishes, has been finding a goodly number of 
‘ teachers, principals and superintendents of schools, who are glad 
to serve on a parish educational committee. That is, we are using 
them within the parish. 

The trouble that often occurs is this: I say, “What about your 
teaching people?” The Rector says, “I can’t get them to teach 
_— in Sunday School. They say, ‘We are teaching all week; that is 
enough.’ ” 

' My reply is, “That is what I call a legitimate alibi.” Your 
I good teacher loves to teach, and does not want to get out of teach- 
ing. But is is a legitimate alibi because we make up our parish 
educational programs without consulting the professional educa- 
tional people. We make a pattern in which it is difficult for them 
to work and do justice to themselves. Therefore they alibi out 
of it by saying, “We do too much teaching.” 

But I have found in a great many parishes that when you will 
call on a school principal, grade or high school, or a superintendent 
of education, he is glad to serve. 

I had a remarkable man come in two weeks ago in Galveston, 
the head of the research department of the Houston School Sys- 
tem. Now those people were quite unwilling to teach in Sunday 
School or fit into the conventional pattern, but were glad to fit 
in and give their assistance when we asked them to be members 
of the educational committee of the parish to build a program. 


Mr. Heuss: Did those people come in, Dr. McGregor, with the 
unconverted point of view? 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: Oh, mercy no. They were earnest Chris- 
tian men and women. 


Mr. Heuss: I can visualize many educators who would be willing | 
to serve on the committee in the parish, but who, because they are 
exceedingly glib and fluent with terms, very quickly, unless there 
is a strong hand restraining them, capture the educational program 
of the church. 
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CuarrMAN McGrecor: My experience has been the opposite. 
My experience has been that many of those people are most con- 
scious of the specific contribution the Church has to offer and are 


most keen to have that emphasis. 


Dr. Hicctns: I wonder if it might be possible to organize parish 
life along a modified guild system in this way: have all of your 
people who are engaged in management, for example—managerial 
activities—grouped in some form of fellowship; those who are 
the teaching group organized into some guild; and those who are 
engaged in selling, for example, in another. 

One thing always has impressed me about the tremendous suc- 
cess of the women’s work of the Church. No doubt it is tre- 
‘ mendously successful. All these women, although they come from 
different strata in society, have certain basic things in common. 
You ought to hear them talk about their maids, or the food they 
are preparing ! 

Now, what we have to do with our laymen is to find some 
common bond that will bring them together, first of all into their 
own groups, and then tie them all together in the parish. If we 
could get such groups, then perhaps we of the clergy could begin 
to have some influence in bringing into their lives what we think 
the Church should be doing in the field of education. But it is 
not enough, I think, simply for the Rector to have an educational 
committee, because, after all, the functioning of his community 
is related to what is happening down in the factory. That is what 
we must avoid. Some time we must plead for truly catholic social 
ethics within our parishes. We must try to get these people to- 
gether first on the basis of common interest, and then bind them 
together, not from the point of view of sitting down and writing 


out a program. 

CHAIRMAN McGrecor: They are given the grace of God in their 
hearts, and certain Christian intelligence in their heads. They are 
more competent to draw up that program. 


Dr. Hiccins: They are more competent than we are. 
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Mk. Heuss: I think that is true, but what has to be the heart of it 
is what you suggested in your talk—the devotion at the center 
must be the love of the Blessed Lord. 


CHaAIMAN McGrecor: That is the basis. That must be there, 
but given that, as with all Christians, what Higgins is after is 
i something along the line of syndicalism—that is, gathering people 
according to their other interests in their actual work, their six- 
4 day-a-week experience, and relating that experience to the Chris- 
tian life. 

Mr. HeEwuss: I would be all in favor of that. 


Dr. CarRUTHERS: I would like to emphasize this adult education 
in the Church further. I think that most of our people take for 
granted that we have a Church school for the young people, for 
the children. But it seems to me in many ways that the adult is 
the neglected person in the Church, and the point has been made 
that the reason why we have so many more women than men in 
i our churches and in our church activities is that only certain sub- 
jects have been emphasized, and the Church has a very clear teach- 
: ing on those things which the women are primarily interested in. 
| I mean personal righteousness. I mean the matter of marriage 
and divorce, and those things which particularly concern the 
women. The Church has a clear teaching there. Therefore, the 
women are more interested. But we neglect some of those other 
areas where we ought to have education from a Christian point 
of view. 

Christianity in business, the relationship between capital and 
labor—those things might be met by the institute and the forum 
discussion, and lectures which we might organize in our parishes 
to fill that gap, and in that way bring more men into our church 
— activities, and also send them forth into the community as educated 
| Christian laymen in those relationships. 


McGrecor: Is that practicable? 


ProFessor MarsHALL: I think it is, because I think if you can 
take an intelligent layman—and many of them are intelligent— 
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and you approach problems that are immediate and pressing, then 
you will get more interest than in any other way. That is, we al- 
ways tend in our teaching to begin with what we think of as the 
beginning. Well, the beginning for any man who has a problem 
is where the problem lies for him. If you get an interest with the 
problem you can move to something else. 

Now, I think our adult education is possible. The reason I said 
a moment ago I think it is very difficult, is because most of us who 
are academically trained begin at the beginning—don’t begin 
where the problem rests for the adult mind—and I think that just 
what you suggest is true, that is, if we take people in their group 
interests and then approach problems from the standpoint of that 
group, you will have more interest than any other way. 


Dr. CARRUTHERS: There is another tendency there which tends to 
keep people away from the Church. That is, we seek for non- 
controversial matters for our educational programs, and often that 
means uninteresting programs. We stay away from some of the 
very vital things in this effort to avoid controversy—things which 
would draw them to the Church. 
CHAIRMAN McGrecor: You remind me of a thing I heard. I 
was in a conference in Columbus where four or five Jewish leaders 
were present, and one was speaking about non-controversial sub- 
jects. “A lot of people try awfully hard to be spiritual,” he said, 
“and succeed in being irrelevant.” 

Now, if you are going to avoid all controversial subjects, as 
you suggest, Carruthers— 


Dr. CarRUTHERS: I don’t suggest. 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor : —then you are condemned to irrelevancy, 
aren’t you? The real heart of every question is the pinching 
point of the problem. 

Now, since our subject here is about the use of our laity, I 
don’t believe that the clergy are competent to estimate the exact 
spot of the pinching point of the problem, and I don’t think the 
clergy can work out a system of adult education, let us say for the 
men, without the leadership of those Christian laymen. I don’t 
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say the cooperation. I say their leadership in it, because we can- 
not lay our finger on the pinching point of the problem or the 
character of it. 

They know it—we don’t. Isn’t our task this: to startle the 
people by calling on a number of our livest—not most prominent, 
but livest—lay people and asking them to work out some part of a 
program of education regarding the problems? 

Now, you put together what you three men are saying: to get 
them together, not only on the basis of their Christian life and 
interest—that is assumed for everybody in the Church—but get 
them together on the basis of the problems they are facing, and 
only then will they really be interested. I suggest also that only 
then will they get an- insight into what Christianity is all about— 
that is, what Christianity is about is salvation, isnt it? saving man 
—and the point of the problem is where salvation impinges, and 
only there will they get the point of it. 

So I want to keep driving at this, that the place to use our laity 
is in giving leadership and not just following it, in developing 
programs around their own vital interests. Is that idealistic? 


Mr. Heuss: No, I don’t think it is idealistic. I think it is funda- 
mentally true. But I don’t quite follow you on this particular 
point. Do you approach this layman who is just, say, an average 
member of your church? He has a specific interest. It may be 
boys’ work, and you create an organization within your church 
to give this man something to do. How do you guarantee that 
he is growing in the Christian life thereby? 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: I want to go farther than that, and in- 
instead of getting a group of men interested in boys’ work, and 
telling them what to do, get them together to tell the Church what 
to do in boys’ work. 

You say, how can you be sure there will be anything Christian 
in it? Iam certainly following Ralph Higgins’ paper there, that 
there are these two kingdoms, and that persons who are in the life 
of the Church are recipients of the grace of God, and that flows 
through their actions. 
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Dr. Hiccins: May I make one other suggestion, from the point 
of view of practicality? It is always wise to take into considera- 
tion self-interest. I have thought about it, and I have decided the 
best group of laymen in the Church have been life insurance sales- 
men. Iam not saying that to try to be smart-alecky, but I think 
one of the things is, we don’t have to end with self-interest, but 
it is a pretty good place to start. If we want to get our laymen 
really integrated, we must do as we feel they should do—that is, 
start on the basis of their common interests and problems; in life 
insurance, all right—it is a good thing; if it is running a factory, 
all right; if it is teaching school, all right; but don’t let’s say, 
“Come in here and let us show you how to run a Boy Scout 

Dr. CARRUTHER: The one thing we have not mentioned is the re- 
lationship of preaching to this whole matter of the laymen and the 
community. I was thinking particularly there of what Dr. Hig- 
gins said about what the layman should do, and very often it has 
seemed to me that the layman does not do that thing, partly be- 
cause the pulpit has fallen down in many respects. I mean to 
say that too often we give the impression that the Church is an end 
in itself. The task, then—the real task, as you put it—is this 
leavening of the whole society as a whole social order. 


Open Discussion 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: Suppose we let our friend, the rank and 
file, in on this now. 

There are no experts here—we are all in this task of dealing 
with the lay people. You have all had experience in it. Can you 
help in the discussion? How can the Church make better use of 
her laity? 

I think you will agree we have not been too long-winded, either 
in the original papers or in the individual contributions to the dis- 
cussion. Therefore, will you learn from our good example, and 
not be too lengthy? 
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Rev. Haskin V. Littie (Tazewell, Va.): I want to ask Pro. 
fessor Marshall a question which has been run around up there, 
but has not been answered, in regard to the new trend of re. 
ligious education in the public schools. 

I believe that the home, as has been mentioned, has lost its hold 
on the family. There is no longer family life and no longer 
are people taught how to live, and, therefore, that is being taught 
in the schools. The Church also, because of its lack of religious 
education, is losing its hold, and a great deal of this teaching chil- 
dren how to live is being done in the new system of education, 
which is making great strides. 

In the State of Virginia week-day religious instruction is mak- 
ing immense headway in the public schools. The children are 
getting their religious education in the schools, and are also, there- 
fore, learning how to live, plus the facts of the Bible. 

Now, I want to ask, is that a good or a bad thing? As Dr. 
Higgins said, will that keep one hand on the altar, or will the 
Church lose its children in a long period of years? I ask that of 
Professor Marshall. 


ProFEssor MarsHALL: I have not met all forms of religious edu- 
cation in the schools. Such as I have met I would rather prefer 
not to have met, because unless it is very well done it does more 
harm than good. 

Personally, if the instruction is as usually given, I prefer my 
child not to have it. If it is done by very competent teachers it 
may supplement the work done at home, and may be very adequate 
in its own way, but in no way can it take the place of that funda- 
mental relationship of the parent to the child that develops the 
real character of individuals. As I understand the Gospels, they 
are not primarily a dogmatic statement, they are primarily a way 
of living, and it does not matter how much formal instruction we 
have; if the child has seen and imitated inadequate models his 
life is ruined right then and there. Although I would have great 
respect for adequate religious education in the school, I think it is 
no substitute for what I am talking about. 
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CuarrMAN McGrecor: May I add a word to that, Professor 
Marshall ? 

Here is a contrast on two situations. I met a clergyman of a 
certain diocese a week ago. He was from a diocese in the State 
of New York, and the law had been passed making released time 
possible. He said as soon as that passed, and was spread in the 
newspapers, people began to call. After the third call, he said, 
“We start Monday.” 

This is one story. Here is the other side of it. 

The problem is, as Prof. Marshall said, a very difficult one, and 
educators are pretty generally in agreement with Prof. Marshall 
that it is better not to do it at all than do it badly. 

In the State of Massachusetts, the Federation of Churches has 
just appointed a man as advisor of week-day religious education 
in the State for all of the churches. I was talking with him two 
weeks ago. I spoke of him as promoting it. He said, “Not a 
bit. I am not allowed to promote it. I am allowed to advise. 
The promotion is very dangerous.” 

One more situation. I was at a meeting where different edu- 
cators were asking the advice of the International Council on 
Religious Education about appointing a secretary for week-day 
religious education, and their unanimous advice was, that we 
probably need a secretary to guide it, but if he is appointed it must 
be distinctly understood he is not there to promote it. This thing 
is springing up from the grass roots, and will do great harm if not 
wisely directed. 


Rev. Epwarp R. A. Green (Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.) : For the 
past fourteen or fifteen years there has been an agreement between 
the schools of Sault Ste. Marie and the churches which wish to 
participate in allowing the pupils from the third through the sixth 
grade to be excused from the public schools and go to their re- 
spective churches every Wednesday afternoon for religious in- 
struction. 

How well it is done in the other churches I cannot say, but I 
have been very happy to carry on the program in Saint James 
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Church as it had been carried on by my predecessors and I feel that 
under those arrangements it has been on the whole very successful, 
That does not mean to say that it is perfect, but in nowise does the 
school promote it. In other words, the schools simply cooperate 
with the church and vice versa. 

Any child who goes to one of the churches does so only when his 
or her parents have signed a slip giving their full permission and 
authority, and where you have clergy who are wise, at least wise 
in the sense of having common sense, and where you have school 
authorities who are equally well balanced, it works with a great 
deal of success. 

Now, what it might be in the hands of people who try to grind 
certain denominational axes, I don’t know. But at least I have 
been rather struck with the fact that we hear of children going to 
their various parish churches on released time. It is certainly 
something new, and I have been impressed with the fact that there 
is a certain community where it has been carried on for the last 
fifteen years. 


Rev. Attan W. Cooke (Wyoming, Ohio): The problem ap- 
parently, as proposed to us by the panel, is to find a place where 
to begin to put to work some of the very valuable suggestions that 
they have made, and I make bold to suggest a point at which I 
think we can begin and combine several of the suggestions that 
have been made. That is, with a couples’ club, or an organization 
of young married people. 

There is a bunker in the parish continuity that we are all con- 
- scious of: the bunker between the confirmation class and activity 
in parish work. Our difficulty is to relate the training of our 
church schools to subsequent life in the parish. I believe that the 
appeal to personal interest is the most direct way of reaching young 
married people—through their children, for example, either 
actual or potential. 

The difficulty in many parishes in controlling the marksmanship 
of our fellow worker Cupid, is one of the things that we struggle 
with. We have a group of young girls we have raised up in the 
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parish, and a group of young boys who have come through con- 
firmation, but they don’t always couple up on that basis. In 
many places you have mixed families where either the father or 
the mother is a member of the congregation, but the other spouse 
is not. 

One thing to do is to have a men’s club and drag the men in; 
or you can try amalgamating the women into a women’s organi- 
zation. But that doesn’t solve the problem, whereas a couples’ 
organization will. If you can get a group of young married 
people—start with a small number, not trying to convert the whole 
parish at once—it may be that some of them will be interested in 
finding out something about the training of children which they 
have not succeeded in learning in college. If you have someone 
who is a specialist or near-specialist, who can come and talk about 
the training of people, either practical or theoretical, you have a 
point to start with which I think is valuable. You could carry on 
then, and perhaps get over the second bunker, which is the period 
between about the second year of marriage and the time when a 
couple’s children are coming into the kindergarten or early church 
school. 

There is a period of four or five years where I think in nine out 
of ten parishes the young married couples are noted more for 
their absence than for their presence. You have to carry over 
that five or six years. I believe one of the best practical methods 
of approaching this problem of bringing educational matters from 
the families to the church and carrying the religious education 
from the church back into the family is by starting an organization 
of young married people. 


Rev. C. W. Brown (Elgin, Ill.) : Dr. McGregor, without being 
facetious, and taking my hint from Dr. Higgins, if you would like 
to see week-day religious education conducted in a proper manner. 
I suggest you come to Elgin. We spent, first of all, about a year 
and a half investigating the whole system of week-day religious 
education before we launched the program in our community. 
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The committee that was appointed had no funds at its disposal, 
so first of all the committee had to raise its own funds in order to 
conduct its work. We operate a little differently in Elgin than 
other places in the country. 

Our classes are conducted in the public school building at the 
present time. The grades involved are from the fourth through 
to ninth. We have eighty-nine per cent of all the children avail- 
able in those grades. This is now our fifth year. The school is 
supported by a public financial campaign held each year. We 
closed our campaign two weeks ago, and we had fifty-seven hun- 
dred odd contributors representing more than fifty per cent of the 
households of the city. I just want to say that our whole system 
is headed by an adviser who was selected by this special committee 
appointed in turn by a group of clergy in the city. We are very 
fortunate in having as our adviser Miss Pickard, who received 
her training under the late Father Newbery, and although the 
young people don’t realize it, they are receiving splendid Church 
instruction. 

We have, as the first course, one entitled “The Heralds of the 
Kingdom” ; the second, “The Stronghold of Truth”—namely, the 
Church. That is the fifth grade. The sixth grade course is 
“Treasures of the Kingdom”; the seventh grade, “The Life of 
Our Lord”; the eighth, “Perilous Adventures, the Acts of the 
Apostles.” The ninth grade course is being written as the work 
proceeds. It is a senior edition of the life of Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

I would like to mention also this very valuable bulletin which 
has recently been published by the Office of the Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Studebaker, on the whole question of week-day 
religious education. Along the line which was suggested here in 
one of the papers, we have on our committee the Superintendent 
of Public Schools, the Principal of the High School, the President 
of the Board of Education, and the Chairman of the Religious 
Educational Committee of the Board of Education. 

We have had splendid cooperation from our educational system. 
We have received the stamp of approval from the State Edu- 
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cational Secretary, Dr. Whelan. It has done one thing in Eigin 
of which I feel the Church can be justly proud: in this particular 
activity the cooperating churches are united in service. 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: I would like to make a remark here, which 
Father Brown was too modest to make. There is a whole com- 
munity organized for this kind of work under Father Brown’s 
leadership. There was a man who had enough imagination to 
see what could be done, took a year and half to plan and study, 
and then had the support of the community, the schools and the 
churches, and some very successful and splendid work is being 
done. 

We are talking here this morning on the Church and her laity. 
I am going to ask Dr. Thomas, who is a layman, to give us his 
thought. 


Dr. Tuomas: I wish I had wisdom instead of a lot of interest and 
something stronger than interest which has been developing over 
the last few years. 

I can’t help feeling that the key to the whole problem of the 
lack of cooperation on the part of the laity is in something sug- 
gested earlier in one of the papers: that the laymen do not have 
the conception of what the Church really is, and what its relation 
to the community—what is called the secular community—really 
is. 

When they are approached by the clergyman, and asked to do 
something which he is interested in having done but which may 
have very little relation to any special skill or knowledge that they 
may possess, they quite naturally feel that there is something arti- 
ficial, that they are simply being formally brought into the Church 
so that their support can be gained, rather than that they are 
really needed for something that needs vitally to be done. I think, 
therefore, that the key to the whole problem lies in the education of 
the laity as to what the Church is and as to what their place in 
the Church is. 

It seems to me that there are two or three things that need to be 
stressed in such a program of education. 
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First of all, that the Church exists not simply to foster and 
cherish a certain life in its own members, but that the Church is 
the first fruits of the Kingdom of God, and that unless it is a mis- 
sionary enterprise, by its very nature reaching out to the service of 
the whole community, unless it is passionately concerned for fur- 
ther expansion of the Christian life, to include every intellectual, 
economic, political, cultural, domestic and other interests of man, 
it has ceased to be the Church. In other words, I think that the 
real trouble has been that the laymen have come to believe that 
the Church is only a place where they go for instruction occa- 
sionally, and a little inspiration, and some personal gain for their 
spiritual development, rather than a place which ought to be alive 
as the center of activity reaching out into the secular life. 

Now, if that is true, then I think a second thing follows: it 
follows that the clergy have got to be, as was suggested early this 
morning, humble enough to learn from the layman as to what the 
real community needs are—not the artificial, often elaborately 
constructed needs that the Church has devised to draw in a few 
ladies and a few men, to get them interested and keep them com- 
ing to church, but the needs of the substantial life of the com- 
munity—what makes the community go, its hospitals, its churches, 
its schools, its families, its business houses, its labor unions, etc. 

I want to suggest quite frankly that I think the clergy have not 
been nearly humble enough to find out just what the needs of these 
various parts of the community and its activities are. They have 
been so interested in running their organizations and keeping alive 
the activities of the church itself as the center, that they have 
overlooked the careful and often very difficult task of sociological 
analysis of the very community in which they live, and, what is 
more painful and difficult still, of doing the thing that was sug- 
gested earlier, coming to live with the people in their tasks and 
trying to understand their tasks by sharing them in real personal 
friendship. 

But now, on the other side, I think the clergy are sometimes too 
humble in treating their laymen. They don’t claim them for a 
specific task, and a task those particular laymen are fitted to do. 
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They don’t claim them to give something more than a few spare 
half hours. They have forgotten the claim of the Kingdom is a 
totalitarian claim instead of a little leisuretime claim. 

As a layman I have been restless under this condition for a great 
many years because I have been a member of church after church, 
parish after parish, without being really called upon to do any of 
two or three things—teaching, for instance—which I have always 
done and like to do. 

I want to speak with some passion here. I think the clergy are 
afraid of their laymen. I think they won’t go to their laymen 
and put up to them the actual crying need for good teachers in the 
public schools. If there is to be religious education, that surely 
is the crux of the whole problem which has been discussed in the 
last fifteen or twenty minutes: we can’t count upon religious edu- 
cation in the public schools to be done in a Christian way if 
Christians won’t do it. That is, if they won’t prepare themselves 
for the special task, if they won’t read and study the books that 
would prepare them to teach, and if they won’t try to get beyond 
the limitations of their own denominational prejudices and realize 
the interdenominational problem here, and try to deal with other 
churches. If the people aren’t first Christians before they are 
Episcopalians, then I am inclined to feel that they won’t serve 
the Episcopalian children well. 

I think we ought to go first to the fact that we have lost .the 
sense of what the Church is in its relation to the community. We 
have lost the realization that the Church is not just one organiza- 
tion along with others, as was pointed out earlier, but ought to be, 
so to speak, the directing light and dynamo of the community, 
reaching out to every activity and institution in that community. 
The clergy have to be both more humble in their treatment of the 
laity, learning from the laity their real needs, and also more 
proudly asserting the claims of the Church—and that is the King- 
dom—upon those laymen, challenging their full time, not a little 
part of their time. If they will do that, then I think the problems 
with respect to education in Christian living and morals, etc., will 
dissolve. The real reason these problems seem so difficult is that 
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we have not really believed that the Church could do anything 
about the schools. We have let the schools become secular over 
a period of a whole century. Frankly, isn’t it because the Church 
has accepted the basis of a culture that is ever active, that is 
autonomous, that it is independent of any central ideal of life, 
that economic life ought to proceed according to economics, that 
political life must proceed according to political interests and 
solve political conflicts, that art is for art’s sake, not for life’s 
sake? We are here saying virtually that we can leave to the 
schools the task of education, and leave to the Church and the 
Christians simply that beginning of education which comes in 
the family. Isn’t that just an abdication of the real task of the 
Church, which is to try to approximate a Christian society in every 
institution, and in every instance of our life? If we really 
believe that, I think these difficulties with respect to the kind of 
teachings we can get, and the kind of teaching from our secular 
authorities, will perhaps not melt away—they are real difficulties— 
but at any rate will be on the way to solution. (Applause.) 


CHarrman McGrecor: The Reverend William Hill, from Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky. 


Mr. Hiti: You know it has been said that one thing we learn 
from history is that we learn nothing from history. I think in 
this discussion we have not thought of a group of laymen from 
whom we can learn, a group who have had less money, poorer 
equipment, and yet have done more. I mean the Quakers. How 
do they do it? They have a real system for the laity. They are 
laymen. I think that unless we can do what they are doing, and 
adopt their technique, everything else we do, even though we have 
flourishing men’s clubs, is going to be built on sand. The Quaker 
system is very simple. 

First of all, the idea is to cultivate the interior life, and secondly, 
with the interior life cultivated, you take up the burden of suf- 
fering humanity; and as an intermediate stage you simplify your 
own life. You only have twenty-four hours; everybody uses 
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twenty-four hours of every day. We can’t do the things the 
Church is supposed to do unless we simplify our lives. 

This goal the Quakers have worked out for three hundred years. 
I submit that until we think of our job primarily in terms of culti- 
vating first the interior life, then simplicity of personal life, and 
then taking up our burden, our work in the Church will be built on 
sand. 


Rev. BENJAMIN W. Tinstey (Charleston, W. Va.): I would 
like to ask if this plan is used anywhere and how it works. Pro- 
fessor Marshall said that the parents are the ones that make the 
impress on the children. Earlier in his speech he said the only 
impress the mother makes is the lipstick before going to a party. 

Now, if they have so little time how are we going to give them 
this big job? If the average parents won’t even take time to have 
grace before meals, how are we going to expect them to be like 
John Wesley’s mother and sit down and teach them something? 
However, if they are not going to reorganize their personal routine 
ways because the rector asks them to, and take up a whole hour 
during the evening, or something of that sort, maybe they would 
cooperate on some parish-wide program such as, say, one Sunday 
a month taking the church school hour, and keeping the children at 
home. They have to get up and dress the children anyway. If 
you make it clear to them that they don’t have to dress themselves, 
but can stay in their bathrobes and teach the children, possibly just 
one Sunday a month—begin on that, and if it works put it up to all 
the Sundays in the month—they may do it. If possible, use the 
teachers to go around as floating auditors, not coming in to teach 
the lesson, and not coming in to spy or criticize, just coming in 
and making suggestions. Our average teacher has perhaps six or 
eight in a class and can make the rounds in the course of a year, 
maybe twice a year, and can make valuable suggestions. I don’t 
know whether this has been tried anywhere or not. If it has, how 
does it work out? 

Wouldn’t that be a concrete approach to tying up the Church 
and the home? 
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CuarrMAN McGrecor: It would be a concrete approach! 
(Laughter and applause. ) 


Mrs Francis J. BLoopcoop (Madison, Wis.): I would like to 
say that the Woman’s Auxiliary of our Church, as it is nationally 
organized, has a very broad and remarkable program, both of 
education and of practical work. If there has been any success 
in women’s work throughout the Church it has not been because 
of local guild organizations, I believe, strong as those are, but 
because from the very early days of Church life in America we 
have had a strong, central, organized, broad program of the na- 
tional Woman’s Auxiliary. I think we should stress that more 
and more in our educational work in our parishes, and perhaps 
eventually it may pass from being just a women’s organization 
to being a means of adult education. 


Mrs. A. R. StanpRinG (Greencastle, Ind.) : There is another type 
of parent that is very much on my mind. There are students, 
boys and girls, who come to the University who have fit bodies, 
physically fine and strong, who have beautiful manners and all 
the social graces, and know what to do on every social occasion, 
have a good education, and yet know nothing about the Bible 
and have few, if any, Christian habits. They are not in the 
habit of going to church. They are not in the habit of saying 
their prayers—not because their parents have not had the time 
to teach them, not because their parents are so busy with other 
things that they haven’t taught them, but because those parents 
have deliberately said, “I am leaving that to the child, to the girl, 
to the boy, to decide for himself.” Soa mother who is herself an 
earnest Christian has not taught her child because she is leaving 
the child to decide for himself. 

Now, it seems to me in a case like that that there is something 
wrong with the training of the mother. In confirmation classes, 
for instance, could not more stress be put on the fact that it is 
the duty of every Christian to pass on what he knows himself, 
that it is the duty of every member of the Kingdom to work for 
the extension of the Kingdom? So those young people who have 
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been prepared for confirmation, if they are in the habit of realizing 
that they must pass on what they have when they come to be 
parents, will realize that they have a duty toward their children 
religiously as well as toward their bodies and minds. 


EpMuUND S. CoNnKLIN (Indiana University) : What I 
wanted to point out was that there are many of you this morning 
who have stressed the importance of the home life. I agree with 
that, but I have discovered that about one-third of my students 
come from broken homes. I don’t think you can do very much to 
repair the break or the disturbed influence upon the youngster. 
But, although a professor, busy in his laboratory and teaching 
students, I have in recent years found time to devote some atten- 
tion to the inmates of our penal institutions, and it is not a nice 
experience. Still it is one I wish you might have. 

I know that large numbers of these men come from literally 
no homes, or from very inadequate homes. 

So, if one should add to the one-third that come from broken 
homes those who come from inadequate homes you have a large 
job on your hands if you casually dismiss the problem by saying 
that the education given in the schools is well enough, but that 
the character education must come from the tradition of a home 
which may be non-existent. 


Mrs. JosePH (Richmond, Ind.) : I took a course under 
Dr. McGregor. I am the middle one of a family of nine. If I 
could be born again I would not choose that place in the family. 
I had a religious mother who spent a great deal of time trying to 
teach us, and who read the Bible with us. When I became a 
teacher I realized at once that that was one of my opportunities 
and one of my blessings, and I am here to say that I think the 
heart of this whole thing lies in the preparation of the teacher. I 
think a teacher has a thousand and one opportunities to put an 
impress on children, to connect up their lives with religion or the 
Church. They wait for it. 

I taught a great many years. As I look over the community, all 
those who have been to school to me will tell you something they 
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learned in morning exercises, or something in the reading of the 
Bible. I used to let the children lead in the reading of the Bible. 
I used to let them get their favorite verses. I think the secret of 
it all is the teacher’s realization of her wonderful opportunity, and 
keeping up her studies, and having the ability to carry on that 
work. (Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN McGrecor: I want to give opportunity for some brief 
remarks by the members of the panel. I will ask Dr. Carruthers 
and Mr. Heuss first, and leave the last remarks to the others. 


Dr. CARRUTHERS: Just this one point: I like what Dr. Thomas 
said there in getting the right construction of the Church, and I 
do think that the pulpit could do a great deal there. In other 
words, we must first of all have a desire in people to Christianize 
society before they will undertake that task. I think there are a 
number of false conceptions which might be challenged and dis- 
pelled by a right approach from the pulpit itself. 

I have in mind particularly, for instance, that there is a wrong 
conception about the sacred and secular which might be corrected 
and challenged. A great many people have the view that only 
one little segment of life is to be Christianized, all these other areas 
are not, and are not expected to be. 

Then there is another false conception, that the Christianizing 
of these other areas is impossible anyway, that it is human nature: 
we can’t do anything with it; we are always going to have wars 
and selfishness and greed, etc. ; therefore we need not worry about 
it. That can be challenged, and challenged all the time. 

Then there is this third thing that I think can be done in the 
pulpit, and that is to point out specifically the clash between the 
spirit and attitude of Christ and the ruling motives of society. 
That is not always easy, because we tend to become adjusted to 
the world and don’t actually see those clashes unless they are 
pointed out. 

I have in mind the story which Mr. G.:K. Chesterton tells about 
the super-sensitive architect and the very ugly house. 
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The architect had seen this house one day and it threw him into 
such paroxysms of agony that for a while his life was ruined. He 
lived in constant fear that at some other time he would be lured 
out where he would see that house again. 

Finally he hit upon this solution of the problem: he decided 
the only way to get rid of that fear would be to move into the 
house, and he did, and lived happily ever after. 

To me here, the Church must keep on pointing out the clash 
between the spirit of Christ and the ruling motives of the world in 
order to store all the divine discontent in the hearts of her people 
which is necessary if they are going to do anything about these 
. problems. 


Mr. Heuss: Mr. Chairman, I think I find myself in more or less 
general agreement with the wider principles discussed, but I must 
make myself very clear upon this point: I have very little faith 
in the conversion of the general constituency of the laymen of our 
Church. I think we have magnificent laymen. I think they are 
men and women with extreme capacities, but I think they don’t 
know the Christian life. I don’t think they themselves have been 
converted, and I think before we can put their talents and assets 
to work—that is where I heartily disagree with McGregor that 
they can do this by activity and action alone—we must convert 
these laymen. It seems to me that is a difficult job: We can’t 
have an evangelism that is flaccid, vacuous, and amorphous. We 
must teach the Catholic faith of the Church. That is what is 
winning men as far as I know them in this hour. 


Dr. MarsHALt: I still believe in the home! (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) We have to give them a background. 
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By Tue Ricut Reverenp Henry St. Georce Tucker, D.D., 
The Presiding Bishop 


I feel a good deal of embarrassment and hesitation in speaking 
to the Church Congress, because, as I understand the Church Con- 
gress, the papers here are papers which are written by men who 
have devoted a good deal of time to their preparation and who are 
competent to discuss various theological and practical issues that 
come before the Church. 

I haven’t any apology to make for not having given due prepara- 
tion to what I am going to say because all of you, when you be- 
come Presiding Bishop, will realize that the office of Presiding 
Bishop prevents the holder of that office from making preparation 
for anything. 

I, therefore, necessarily have to speak to you in rather im- 
promptu fashion, and yet after all the immediate task of the 
Church is a subject about which one who holds the office of Pre- 
siding Bishop ought to be able to say something. 

I feel that when we ask what is the immediate task of the 
Church, we approach that subject with a feeling that if the 
Church’s service to the world had been adequate in the years that 
lie behind, probably our immediate task would be quite different 
from what it is. In other words, if the task that confronts the 
Church is in part the task of making up for the lack of efficiency 
on the part of the Church in the years that have gone by—but 
I think it means a good deal more than that—it is very easy to 
speak of the failure of the Church. 

I was reading with a good deal of interest an article written by 
a very brilliant man, on “The Next Step,” and I noticed in that 
article he referred to the fact that the Church had failed, and one 
part of the failure was in regard to its missionary work. For 
instance, he said that the Church went to Japan and China and 
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taught the Japanese and Chinese how to make their people work 
for twelve hours a day and to feel that it was all right for a com- 
pany to exploit the labor of its employees. 

Now, I think that is a very unfortunate attitude to take. After 
all, the work of the Church in the centuries that lie behind was not 
altogether a failure. One of the great contributions which the 
missionaries in Japan at least have made to the cause of humanity 
in that country is to try and bring to the attention of the Japanese 
the fact that you can work people for twelve hours a day and 
then put them through a course of instruction for another six 
hours which means simply giving them six extra hours of work. 
We have been protesting about that and we have brought about a 
good deal of betterment of those conditions. The missionary in 
Japan has been the leader in nearly all matters of social reform. 

Of course our leadership has been handicapped by the fact that 
we were dealing with problems which the Church at home had 
failed to find the solution of: this problem of the relationship be- 
tween capital and labor, the proper treatment of the employee of a 
great industrial establishment. 

In the years when the missionaries were sent out to Japan, 
even the Church at-home had not found a proper solution to that 
difficulty and the Church perhaps might be criticised very fre- 
quently for not being more prompt in finding the Christian solu- 
tion to the practical problems which arise. The Church’s slowness 
in giving leadership in those directions has been perhaps respon- 
sible to some degree for the situation which confronts us, and the 
immediate task is probably brought about to some extent by the 
failure of the Church adequately to perform the services which 
a Christian Church ought to perform. 

But, after all, it is not so much a complete failure on the part 
of the Church as it is the fact that there are a great many impli- 
cations of Christianity which do not become explicit except with 
the development of human society itself. 

One might name a great many matters that seem to us to be a 
matter of course which fifty or a hundred years ago did not present 
any ethical problem to even the best of Christians. I happen to 
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come from down in the South. I remember before the Ciyj 
War there were a great many ministers of the Gospel who proved 
the validity of the system of slavery by quotations from the Bible. 

The failure is not brought about by the failure of the Church, 
but by this fact, that the Christianity which was reasonably ade- 
quate for the conditions which prevailed in one situation, may be 
inadequate for the new conditions which are brought about by the 
development of society. 

Perhaps even today we could not write out a system, a prac- 
tical answer to humanity’s questions, that would be of any use 
fifty years from now. To people fifty years from now it would 
be as much behind the times as we think the Church’s program 
fifty years ago is to meet the problems which confront us at the 
present time. 

It seems to me that the solution of our present difficulties does 
depend upon the Church being able to give some leadership and 
help in this particular respect, that is, in the modern world. The 
problem that has to be solved is not simply the problem of the 
moral standards of the individual, but the ethics of groups in their 
relationship one to the other. Christianity has made very little 
progress in applying the Christian ethical principle to the activity 
of groups, particularly of national groups. 

I want to illustrate that by an illustration drawn from Japan. I 
speak of Japan because I worked there for twenty-four years, and 
the present condition of the Japanese suggests that those twenty- 
four years were pretty well thrown away. Yet I don’t think that 
is true. I believe it is true to say this: that the missionaries who 
went to Japan from 1659 to the time I went in 1899, were ex- 
tremely successful in presenting to Japan the Christian moral 
standards so far as they relate to the conduct of individuals, and 
so far as they relate to what one might call community problems. 

I have just spoken of the fine work which Christian missionaries 
did in helping the Japanese to solve the problem of the relationship 
between a corporation and the people whom it employs. I might 
use as another illustration the wonderful work which Christian 
missionaries—and I may say great credit for this goes to the 
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Salvation Army—have done in having the laws changed relating 
to prostitutes. There have been many things of that sort in 
which Christianity has been impressed upon the Japanese, and 
I think it would be fair to say that in individual ethics and ethics 
of community relationship the Japanese have been quite largely 
converted to an acceptance of our Christian standards. They 
were highly ethical people themselves, but their ethics were effec- 
tive only in certain respects and in those respects they have been 
glad to accept our Christian philosophy. 

When it comes to group morality, particularly national, I think 
Christianity has failed to impress, the Japanese and the reason is 
that we did not have any example to offer them. The first little 
group of missionaries that went to Japan, composed of very fine 
men like Dr. Hepburn of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Green of 
the Congregational Church, and men of that sort, manifested in 
their lives the kind of life which Christianity has taught us an 
individual ought to lead, and that made a profound impression 
upon the Japanese. In fact, it is one of the most wonderful things 
in the history of Christanity that the Japanese, when these mis- 
sionaries arrived, had a profound prejudice against Christianity. 
It was their witness that allowed these missionaries to live in cer- 
tain places; and after the example of their lives, within fifteen 
years Japan was open to the preaching of the Christian Gospel. 
The difficulity was, the Japanese in the beginning assumed that all 
the missionaries were like Hepburn and Washburn. They found 
out later that was not the case, so the progress of the Christian 
Church, even as regards individual morality, was slow. They 
saw our moving pictures and saw that all people were not like 
Bishop Williams. In fact, one of the Japanese said to me when 
I was there four years ago, “I used to think Christianity was a 
wonderful religion but after all, even Buddhism has been able to 
produce all that Christianity has been able to produce. You have 
produced a number of things, men who deserve our respect, but as 
to lifting up the general level, I don’t know that Christianity is 
more successful than Buddhism.” 
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But, this other problem: the question of the problem of the wit- 
ness of actual activity, the application of Christian principles to 
national activities—if you study the history of the activities of the 
Christian governments out of the East, say from the time of the 
opium war back in the 1840’s or ’50’s down to the present time, 
you will see that the Japanese, or even the Chinese, while they 
might admire the Christian law of love and righteousness as ex- 
emplified in the lives of individuals, could not find any evidence 
that those laws have produced any particular effect upon Christian 
nations in their national activities. 

When for example, the Japanese had fought a war with China 
and had forced the Chinese to cede to them the southern part of 
Manchuria, and when after the treaty was made, Russia and 
Germany and France came to Japan and said it was not proper for 
them to take that territory away from China and made them re- 
turn it to China, then within six months Russia demanded a cer- 
tain part of Canton, and France made them cede certain territory 
to her. You can see that neither the Chinese nor the Japanese 
would be much impressed with nations which called themselves 
Christian. It was easy to see that the Japanese would conclude 
that while Christianity was valid so far as the individual was con- 
cerned, Christianity had no particular relevance to men acting in 
groups, particularly national groups. 

So, if the Japanese don’t seem to show any evidence in this 
war of any strong Christian influence, it is not due so much to 
failure on the part of the missionary as it is to the failure of 
Christian national groups or of groups as a whole to feel any 
obligation to apply the Christian law of love to their national 
activities. 

I think that is a real problem that has got to be solved—or at 
least we have to make some progress in it—if we hope to find in 
this present conflict opportunity for bringing about a just and 
durable peace, because, after all, a just and durable peace is de- 
pendent upon finding some proper relationship between the dif- 
ferent national groups that exist in the world of today. You 
can’t get world peace any more than you can get community 
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in a community where a few members of the community 
hold all of its resources and the multitude of the people are hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. There is no more chance of a 
just and durable peace if certain people are denied a place in the 
sun, denied access to raw materials and a market for their manu- 
factured products. 

I think that you find this situation throughout the world. Let’s 
take Japan as an illustration. I find it is easy within a group to 
develop among individuals a sense of obligation to the group as a 
whole, and readiness to sacrifice their private interests for the sake 
of the group with which they are identified. I don’t know of any 
people more ready to sacrifice their private interests to the interests 
of the nation as a whole than are the Japanese. I went there four 
years ago, and when you went to Japan then you felt that you 
were in a different atmosphere than that you had left at home. 
You felt there was a sense of cause in the air. After all, if we 
don’t have a sense of cause it is pretty hard to accomplish any- 
thing worth while. Here are sixty millions of people bound 
together in their devotion to a common cause. The man who 
pulled the jinrikisha, the peasant who worked in the field, the clerk 
who worked in the bank—they all looked upon their work not as 
work which they as individuals were doing to make a living, but 
as work which they were doing for Japan. The work performed 
was part of a great movement which carried Japan along to a 
better position in the family of nations than she had occupied 
before. There was an enthusiasm, a sense of unity and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice that would put to shame, very often, the con- 
dition that prevailed here in our own country, where sometimes 
those features were lacking in the relationship of the individual to 
the national whole. 

I think the same thing might be said of Germany under Hitler : 
that much as we would critize the activities of the German group 
as a whole, the individuals who go to make up Germany did show 
a similar enthusiasm that perhaps also would make us blush with 
shame. 
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This loyalty to the group goes along with a growing indif- 
ference to the needs of the world lying outside of the group. The 
very people who are willing to work, and to fight if need be, and 
to die if need be, for the group, think it is perfectly all right for 
their group to use the rest of the world as fodder upon which their 
own nation becomes prosperous. I think that is the problem 
with which we have to deal. It is not a problem that concerns 
only national groups. We find even in our own nation that there 
are certain groups bound together by a common interest in which 
the individual is willing to follow the guidance of the group, to 
show loyalty, enthusiasm, to make sacrifices for the sake of the 
group—and yet they are entirely indifferent to the welfare of the 
people outside of the group. , 

During the past few years we have been holding meetings in 
Washington between leaders of industry and leaders of labor, 
and they have been exceedingly interesting meetings. I have been 
interested to observe that while those two groups of people coming 
together are very interested and enthusiastic in discussing the 
relative welfare of people who belong to labor unions, they never 
talk at all about the welfare of the great public outside of those 
groups. Their concern is chiefly with how to bring about the 
welfare of their own groups and proper relationships between 
these two groups. I think it is true of political parties; I think 
it is true sometimes of the Church. I was interested in the dis- 
cussion this morning in which somebody brought out the fact that 
the primary object of the Church was not the strengthening of 
itself as an organization, but rendering service, building up the 
Kingdom of God in the world outside. 

We find how frequently our work in the Church is directed 
toward the strengthening of the Church and stops there. 

We find the secular groups let it be centered in our own group 
—the group of which we are a part—and feel a complete indif- 
ference as to what happens to those outside the group. Certainly 
that is something that the present situation calls for. If we 
can’t bring men and women to realize that it is just as important 
to apply the Christian principle of love and righteousness and 
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justice to the activities of groups and to the relationship between 

, then it does not seem to me to have the slightest chance 
of bringing out of this war, no matter where the victory lies, any- 
thing that can be described as a just and durable peace. We 
may be able to enforce peace for a few years, but if that peace 
does not rest upon the wide application of Christian morality to 
group activities and group relationships, then the period that fol- 
lows victory in this war is going to follow somewhat the same 
course that victory did in the last war. Here Christians have a 
wonderful opportunity. How are we going to develop that 
opportunity ? 

That, I think, should be one of the purposes we put before us in 
this movement which we call Forward in Service. Each parish 
has a responsibility for the community in which the parish is 
located. I suppose that there is not a single community in 
America in which one would not be able to find a great many non- 
Christian elements, and among the non-Christian elements we are 
certain to find in any community is this lack of a Christian public 
opinion in regard to the moral obligations of the group. 

I mean this: you take an American who is looked upon as a 
very public-spirited person, a real patriot, a person who is willing 
to give himself entirely for America, and yet if the American 
Government were to propose something that involved a tre- 
mendous national sacrifice in order that some other nation might 
have the same opportunity for development and prosperity which 
we ourselves enjoy, that patriot would be utterly shocked. I 
don’t think the Government would last two weeks if we were 
capable of getting rid of it, if it demanded some act of that sort 
in order that some other group might prosper. 

There we have a problem, a real problem, a difficult problem— 
a problem which is easy to state and yet very difficult to solve. 
What is the Christian solution of that problem? 

Perhaps Christian morality as applied to national activities 
would take a different form from morality as applied to indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless there must be a Christian morality which 
can be applied to nations. The principles of justice, righteous- 
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ness, and love must be applicable to the activities of national 
groups or any kind of group, and if we cannot develop a sense of 
obligation in that respect, if in our communities we can’t develop 
a public opinion which would support our Government in a real 
Christian attitude toward other nations, then it seems to me that 
the question of a just and durable peace is going to be a very dif- 
ficult one. 

So we have taken as an emphasis this year in Forward in Serv- 
ice, “Conversion to Christ in the World Service.” 

Now, conversion to Christ is something that has always been in 
the Christian program. I think conversion to Christ for the 
world’s program has been the Christian service, but conversion 
to Christ may have a great many different meanings. There are 
a great many people who are converted to Christ because they have 
accepted His moral standard, and they are converted to Christ 
as One Who has proposed the most idealistic scheme of life that 
has yet been brought to our attention. Of course, we all realize 
that that is inadequate because, after all, an ideal without the 
power to realize that ideal is one of the most tantalizing and 
hopeless things that can be presented to mankind. Our own 
conscience often proposes to us ideals which we ourselves are 
utterly incapable of realizing, so there would be no question as to 
the inadequacy of that kind of conversion to Christ. 

But then there is another type of conversion to Christ. We 
are converted to Christ as our personal Saviour. I don’t know 
that that particular form of conversion is emphasized at the 
present time, but I can remember when I was a boy I used to go 
to revival meetings and the whole appeal was, “Don’t you want to 
become a Christian so you can go to Heaven?” The whole appeal 
was to use Christianity as a means to our own personal salvation. 
Perhaps people aren’t as much interested in their personal salvation 
as they were fifty years ago. Our ancestors believed that if you 
were not saved by Christ you would go to a place that even today 
would have a good deal of force. But conversion to Christ for 
the sake of building up the moral welfare of the community, a 
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conversion to Christ for all the reasons that we put before our- 
selves, does not seem to be adequate to the present situation. 

Now, conversion to Christ for world service. It is true the 
Christian Church has been engaged in world service: we have had 
our missionaries working for over a hundred years. It is in- 
teresting to note that the modern missionary movement is not a 
very old movement. We have to confess that it did not begin 
among non-Roman Catholics at all. It began in Spain and 
Portugal. Those are the countries that really inaugurated the 
modern missionary movement. 

You all remember the story of Carey, who became enthusiastic 
about doing missionary work in India. One young man said, “If 
it pleases the Lord to convert the Hindu, He will do it without 
your help,” which shows that the missionary movement is a very 
recent thing in most of our churches! But even our missionary 
movement is not adequate to the present situation, because a 
great deal of the motive that lies behind it may be described as a 
kind of spiritual imperialism. It is that same old kind of group 
spirit which makes a person eager to shove out the organization of 
which he is a member, to increase its power, to increase its 
strength, to bring others into his own organization. 

You remember when the disciples came to Christ after the 
Resurrection and said, “Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom unto Israel?” He said, “You shall go unto Judea 
and unto the uttermost parts of the world.” 

In other words, He was emphasizing that the Church existed, 
not for the purpose of bringing all men into its organization, but 
for the sake of bestowing upon all men the blessings which the 
Church itself had received from God. Had they said, “Aren’t 
you going to transform human society into the family of God?” 
then our Lord would not have had to correct that conception as 
He did. 

Christ said He came to give His life a ransom for mankind, 
and that word was certainly used in contradistinction to the old 
idea that religion was something intended for the benefit of the 
select group. 
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You remember that the Buddhists have two conditions to be 
happy after death. The difficulty is that only a small group can 
hope to attain them. So for Japanese Buddhists there is that 
second-class heaven where the reasonably good people may sit on a 
lotus leaf and fan themselves through all eternity—Nirvana. 

I suppose none of us would confess to that hope, but so far as 
our conception of the world as a whole is concerned we think that 
for a certain favored group of people Heaven can be thought of 
in terms of this life. To the majority of people in Japan and 
China, however, it is perfectly natural that they should aspire only 
to a secondary heaven. 

So it seems to me that this Conversion to Christ for World 
Service, trying to build up adequate Christian opinion in every 
community for which our parish is responsible, trying to bring 
people into the Church, not simply because the Church is the 
fellowship they can enjoy, not just because it will give them 
power to resist the temptations which they hitherto enjoyed, but 
that Christianity may work in them a transformation which will 
make them see the world as Christ saw it and feel the same satis- 
faction He did. It is that kind of purpose and enthusiasm which 
we have to build up, and that seems to me to be the immediate task 
of the Church. The time when the issues of this war will be 
decided is not far in the future and, whichever way the war ends, 
it is only the Christian Church which feels an obligation in world 
terms not only toward the individual, but toward groups through- 
out the world. Its own group has that same responsibility to 
share the blessings which have came from God to others, to apply 
the law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” to national as 
well as to individual activities. 

It is that kind of Christianity which is going to make the con- 
tribution which must be made if out of this war we have the final 
opportunity for a just and durable peace. 

I have spoken to you on this one point because it seems funda- 
mental, one upon which the Church of. Christ should make con- 
tributions without which I do not think we are going to be able to 
build up a just and durable peace. (Enthusiastic applause. ) 
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Chairman: Tue Reverenp H. Rate Hiccrns, S.T.D., Rector, St. 
Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Tue Ricut Reverenp Cuartes CLincman, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky 
Dr. Grzert H. Doane, Director of Libraries, University of Wisconsin 
Tre RevereND Francis J. Bioopcoop, D.D., Rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Madison, Wisconsin 
Tue RevereND DANrEL Corrican, Rector, Zion Church, Oconomowoc, 


Wisconsin 
Tue RevereEND Donatp Wownopers, D.D., Rector, Grace Church, San- 


dusky, Ohio 
CHAIRMAN Hiccrns: We have been at the Church Congress for 
a couple of days now and we have been given a pretty rich fare. 
We have been given, I think, a very definite challenge not to 
expect any phase of the status quo to be our salvation. The pro- 
gram indicates that we have been given some consideration of the 
place of the Church in the community, and of the great unused 
assets of our lay people; the Presiding Bishop of our Church has 
just given us a world vision. 

Now, as we go back to our parishes, some of our people are: 
going to think, “Well, the Rector or the Bishop has had a couple 
of days of excellent vacation,” and the people are going to want 
to know what we gained from this intellectual intercourse. 

I suppose all of us have the same experience time and time 
again, that we meet someone and he says, “I went to church and 
it was a perfectly wonderful sermon this morning—marvelous!” 

“What was it about?” | 

“Well, he talked about being good.” 

“That is fine. What was the text?” 

“Well, it was a marvelous text—wonderful text. I think it was 
from the New Testament. The Prophets are in the New Testa- 
ment, aren’t they? Well, anyway, it was a fine, good sermon.” 

Just that we may avoid any such vagueness as the result of this 
conference here, this panel would like to summarize and bring into 
_ focus some of the high points of the conference as we have seen 
them. I wonder, Bishop Clingman, what your particular reaction 
might be to our conference and what it is all about? 
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BisHop CiincMAN: Dr. Higgins, there is a word or two I would 
like to say about one thing the Presiding Bishop said in the course 
of his speech this afternoon. He said that each parish has a 
responsibility for the community in which it is located to Chris- 
tianize groups and group relations, and so the thought for the 
Forward in Service is “Conversion to Christ for World Service.” 

We have been speaking of the laymen as our great unused asset. 
We have been wondering how we can set them to work. Before 
we can set them to work in the larger fields that we have been 
discussing, I feel there is one simple way that we ought to con- 
sider : to strengthen the family of God, the Church, by increasing 
its membership, not merely that we may increase the numbers of 
our own branch of the Church, but in order to increase the num- 
ber of Christ’s witnesses in this world and, again to quote the 
Presiding Bishop, to lift men to a level where they will think in 
terms of world service. 

I have an idea that most of the recruiting, if I may use that 
word which is quite timely today—most of the recruiting of 
soldiers in the army of God has been done, in our Church at least, 
by the clergy. I feel that we ought to be using our laity much 
more than we are in recruiting membership for the Church, espe- 
cially from that great body of persons that surround us all—the 
unchurched. 

The inviting power of the pew is a tremendous power that we 
very little use. I feel that we ought to make use of the laity in 
this particular and make use of them in a very definite, systematic 
way, to take small groups of interested men and women in our con- 
gregations and make them recruiting officers. 

Our Army and Navy in the days of general recruiting did not 
use commissioned officers, but used men in the ranks of non- 
commissioned officers. 

We ought to be doing more than we are. Having recruited 
these unchurched through our laity—if I may continue to use 
military terms—then we ought to use our military organization by 
brigading them, relating them to the life of the Church. We 
recognize the fact that there is a tremendous leakage, a tremendous 
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loss. We confirm a great many, and then lose them, and there is 
a gap between confirmation and the life and activity and work of 
the Church. I can tell you what I have in mind by describing 
a plan that Dean Haines in Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, 
is working out with his Forward in Service parish committee. I 
commend the organization of such a committee to every parish 
priest. Give it a very definite program or let it initiate a very 
definite program. 

The plan in Christ Church Cathedral is simply this: that when 
individuals have been confirmed they are immediately related to 
present interested members of the Cathedral congregation, who 
plan to call on them four times in the course of the ensuing year, 
to become acquainted with them, to relate them to the life and 
activity of the Church, to discuss with them the problems and 
the program and the work of the Church, the place of the Church 
in the community, and to bring these people into participation not 
only in the life and work of the Church, but in the planning of 
that work. 

Now, that is one simple, practical step—the first one, perhaps, 
just a toddling step of a little child—but I do think it is a very 
practical approach to the whole problem of personal and lay 
evangelism. We will recruit, we will brigade, we will educate, 
and we will give our new laymen an opportunity to plan and 
participate. 

Just one last word. Instead of relieving the clergy of any of 
their present duties, it seems to me that this plan deepens their 
obligation, that it places upon them the added obligation to preach 
the Gospel adequately and to do their pastoral work more faith- 
fully and efficiently. 


Rev. Donatp Wonpers, D.D. (Sandusky, Ohio) : I liked what 
you said. It reminded me of a parish priest I know of who came 
to a place in a new, busy, industrial town. He had morning 
services for the first time and there was only a fair congregation 
there. One afternoon in August he sat on his veranda. Hordes 
of people passed, and he said, “A great many of these people 
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don’t know it, but they are going to be Episcopalians before the 
year is out.” : 

He was particularly strong in visiting and in listing his people— 
brigading them. He invited them to come and listen to him 
preach. He got them to come to church every Sunday. That 
was largely on his personality, but he recruited them. 

It is interesting to be in this conference, and I think a great 
many of us want to take home some very concrete things— 
things that we have gotten here. 

What the Presiding Bishop said about taking a world view 
I agree with very strongly. We live in a world that is already 
changed. We may appreciate that here—those of us who have 
had the privilege of listening to these brilliant addresses—but | 
am sure that a great many of our congregations will not be so 
informed, or have that appreciation. 

It seems to me that several things have to come into this whole 
picture: the world community idea that we have heard about— 
that is, for nations no longer to live unto themselves; and also 
that which is going on in our midst, the migration of our people— 
as many as eighty million people are being moved bodily from 
place to place for war industry. 

Then after the war is over the situation in industrial leadership 
and labor will necessitate a very definite problem which we shall 
have to meet, and we in the churches will have to have a plan and 
a philosophy of dealing with it. The race problem comes into 
that, also. 

In the second place, it seems to me that the thing that we have 
to realize—and it is going to be hard to maintain—is the avoidance 
of hatred. 

While Michael Coleman has been going over the country, 
preaching, he has said again and again that-we must wage this 
war without hatred. 

Now, as we become more and more involved, and our own 
friends, members of our congregations, become prisoners or 
casualties of war, this matter of hatred is going to be very hard 
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to stem. Yet I feel that if we are going to carry out the funda-— 


mentals of Christ’s teaching, this is one of the important things. 

I was particularly interested the other day in hearing a sug- 
gestion regarding treatment of conquered peoples of the war. 
There is a large program, indeed, that faces us, and faces us not 
only as a nation but as a Church. We are going to be in charge 
of congregations, and will have to deal with that. 

Back of all this is education. We heard about it this morning. 
It is a very important matter as to how we are going to educate. 

One of our speakers once told his students not to go home and 
preach in all of their sermons about social problems and class 
distinction, but that it was far better to organize small classes and 
educate through them. 

I know of one clergyman who has been very much interested in 
social action. In two of his classes he has had only six members 
for the past three years, and the result upon the whole fabric of 
that parish has been most remarkable. In fact, I think from 
what I can observe in visiting that parish that the complexion of 
the whole parish has completely changed. 

I would like to ask you, Sir, what you regard as the functions 
of the Church. 


Dr. Doane: I have gone to a great many conventions and con- 
ferences of one sort or another, both in my professional and in 
my academic relations, and have gotten a general impression at 
these great conferences—some of them of several thousands— 
that a great majority of the people were there either to get away 
from their wives or work, or both, or that they were there to 
buy and sell talent of one sort or another to their professional or 
academic colleagues in other institutions. 

But I have had a very different impression from this Church 
Congress. It has seemed to me that there has pervaded this Con- 
gress a high sense of service which has been sometimes rather 
notably lacking in some of the other conferences and conventions 
to which I have gone. It seems to me that the Working Com- 
mittee of this Congress has attempted to provide, and has suc- 
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ceeded in doing so, through its carefully considered program and 
its selection of speakers, a genuine stimulus to thought. I think 
that has been evident, not only in the program but in the at- 
tendance upon these meetings. In other conferences to which | 
have gone a great deal of the business has been transacted in the 
lobby and I have heard many of my colleagues say, “Oh no, I don’t 
believe I will go to that session this morning. So-and-so js 
going to speak, and it is going to be rather dull. I would much 
rather sit here in the lobby and chat with those who come along.” 
I have noticed nothing of that sort here. 

This program has been full of interest and has been very 
thought-provoking, and I hope that those of us who are laymen 
may each go home inspired to carry to our fellows in our respec- 
tive parishes, and, more than that, to our professional colleagues 
and associates and our friends outside of the Church, ideas and 
thoughts which have been derived from the carefully prepared 
papers which have been presented from this platform. 

For instance, in the Presiding Bishop’s talk, which you have just 
heard, this very vital point has been brought out: Conversion to 
Christ through World Service. Whether Bishop Tucker un- 
consciously or consciously followed Professor Tillich yesterday 
afternoon I am not sure, but it certainly is a nice summing up of 
one of the points which Professor Tillich made so ably. 

Last night, for instance, Dean Washburn, a seasoned and mel- 
low and experienced man, gave us his idea of the historical con- 
tinuity of the clergy and pointed out the way the clergy must 
follow in the future. 

And this morning we heard a discussion of the points of interest 
in Christian education and the relation of the layman to both the 
religious and the secular life. I think we can do a great deal, 
not only in our own parishes but among our associates outside of 
the Church, in expounding the ideas which were put forth from 
this platform at that time. I liked Mr. Heuss’s suggestion of a 
selective draft of laymen in working parish affairs and the further- 
ing of the service of the Church in the community. I also think 
that Dr. Higgins displayed a keen knowledge of working psy- 
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chology when he advocated that one should meet the layman on 
his own level and get at the layman’s ability through his specialized 
skills or experience, and bring it into the Church for use in fur- 
thering the Church program, not only in the parish, but through- 
out the community as well. 

To me, as a layman and as a member of a university, the out- 
standing paper in the program was Professor Tillich’s very able 
and profound paper of yesterday morning. To me it was a great 
privilege to hear one of the profound thinkers of our time ex- 
pound his ideas and give us his historical perspective on the events 
of our time. I got something from that paper which I am eager 
to try out on a group of men whom I see nearly every day at lunch 
at my club at the University—the idea of the development of an 
integrated world within our own time and our own memories. 
It was the summing up, the putting into words, rather, of thoughts 
which have been nebulous in the minds of many of us, and it has 
helped me to clarify my thinking about this world as we see it 
tumbling about us as it were. 

From Professor Tillich’s remarks we get ammunition to 
counteract the sense of isolation which is still prevalent in many 
parts of the country, not alone in the Middle West as some of the 
papers would have us believe. Once you have the conception 
which Professor Tillich has given us, you are no longer an isolated 
being, you are a part of a world that covers the entire globe. It 
is obvious that we, the people who go home from this convention, 
clergy and laymen alike, must preach this gospel and help thereby 
to prepare for the peace which is coming, we hope, and not permit 
this war to be merely a point in a world revolution. 

Now, just how are we going to do that? We have got to go to 
the clergy for help and for discussion. I think that Father Cor- 
rigan may have some suggestions. 


Fr. CorriGAn : I worked all my life in a village meeting the same 
problems that we are meeting in theology. While God is every- 
where, I am not everywhere—I am here. How am I going to be 
a ward of God here, and in this particular case how am I going to 
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take this wonderful world view and all the visions we have, and 
dreams that we dream, and somehow apply them to a little group 
of people in our care, who look to us for leadership and supply so 
much leadership to us? 

It seems to me that we have to believe, first of all, that God will 
give us the grace, the power, to do it. He always has in times 
past, when the Church actually has met difficult situations. The 
very effort of these little groups to meet them, their very sincerity, 
their very willingness to pay the price to do the job, has brought 
forth the infusion of the Holy Spirit of God sufficient to meet 
the task. I think that that is true now. But we have to use the 
things that are in our hands. So often people think they have 
to change everything in order to put into operation their vision. 
Changes do not come that way—certainly not good changes. 
They come through the use, through the infusion of a new spirit 
into the agencies already in our hands. For instance, it has been 
suggested that when we went home we could gather together a few 
groups to consider these things. I think it would be very much 
better to go home to some of the groups that are already there— 
perhaps half dead, half stagnant, not having any particular pro- 
gram, struggling around trying to find something to interest 
themselves—and without any fanfare, without any announcement, 
begin to introduce to the proceedings and considerations, and to 
the lives of those groups, the visions that we have learned here. 
For instance, we will say that next Tuesday night my vestry meets. 

“Where were you, Parson, for the last three or four days? I 
called you but you were not there. Can’t you stay home once in 
a while and do your work ?” 

“You know, I was in the most interesting place. They said the 
most astonishing things you ever heard.” And you could begin 
in a small way to talk about it and the vestry meeting could be that. 

Then the next night when the men’s Bible class gets together, 
you might start off by talking about conventional things and as 
you went along you could say, “You know, that reminds me that 
I heard a man down in Indianapolis at the Church Congress say 
that the world was going to be very different, and the Lord God 
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is going to shake it up and shake it all up. We are not going to 
be the same any more.” 

We don’t need new organizations—you have all kinds of study 
groups, agencies for religious education. If we only used them, 
they would be more alive and it would be a lot easier to do. 

We are asked how we are going to preach these things. None 
of these problems are so abstract that simple people can’t under- 
stand them. All of them are simple problems having to do with 
food, security, and peace; having to do with the ability to live 
with other folks, to be allowed to live and continue to live, to keep 
families together. Those are all very simple problems. While 
they may be expressed here in more technical terms, we should 
be able to convert them down into the simple run of human situa- 
tions, and I think we will do that a lot better if, instead of trying 
to relate them to some world situation, we will try and have the 
insight to see where that world situation is finding its outward 
and visible sign in our little town, in our little village. How does 
this thing affect our village? 

In my village there are not any men to go out and take care of 
the harvest. The men are gone. The farmers are out there with 
their fields filled with crops. One man told me, “I have worked 
all my life building a herd of twenty-two cows, and now they have 
taken all the boys to the Army and I will have to sell all but four 
cows because I can’t milk them.” 

I said, “Perhaps we can get some high school boys to come out 
and milk them.” | 

So now we have a group of my school boys. We go out every 
night after school and milk those cows. That is a world situation, 
but a very homely world situation. It comes to something you 
can do here now. 

There is going to be a problem like that all over the country in 
the next few months and we could do something of a practical 
nature to meet it. That would be an avenue through which we 
could teach these great concepts in a way that was not boring. 
They would see the relevance of it. They would see that the 
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Christian Church has a message and a program that are worth 
while. 

I gathered from a good deal of the talk about education this 
morning that the trouble is that if we are to have adequate edu- 
cation we must begin in the Christian homes. If we don’t have 
adequate numbers of Christians it must be that we don’t have an 
adequate number of Christian homes. I suggest that instead of 
high-flown programs we could spend a great deal of our time 
educating the Christian home. 

Again, you don’t have to have any new mechanics—it is the 
duty of every parish priest certainly to instruct those who come 
to be married in the formation of a Christian home, to help them 
establish a Christian home, that their place may be a haven of peace 
where young people can grow up with Christian traditions. Our 
young people are hungry for such help. It is a time when they are 
interested in the formation of homes, and it is a God-given op- 
portunity to show them how to go about it. Don’t just marry 
them and let them run off. Do drop in once in a while. It is 
easier to do that than to have teachers’ meetings. (Applause.) 

Also, we have a group of sponsors or God-parents. We should 
choose persons actually in contact with the child, who can carry 
out the vows they make. The Church should offer to sponsors 
and parents a workable program. It is not enough to tell these 
young people—you have to go, in and out of season, and show 
them how to kneel beside the crib and sing, “Jesus, Gentle 
Saviour ;” show them that the child does go to sleep better if you 
sing him a gentle hymn. 

All those are practical things that can be done to carry the pro- 
gram of the Christian Church into the life of the people where 
they are. I gather that the whole Christian religion stands or 
falls with the family, that we have to take these techniques we 
learn in the family and extend them to ever larger groups. We 
say we have made a pretty good success. of it there, that we have 
made a better job than have the public schools. We have now 
to take that family life and make it more inclusive. That is the 
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one place where we can begin to teach this extension that the 
Presiding Bishop was speaking of. 

Right now there are many people in our own parishes who are 
‘bereaved, who are lonely, whose children have grown up. Why 
shouldn’t our children say, “Mrs. So-and-so’s children have gone 
to war. Can’t we go and spend Sunday afternoon with her? 
Or instead of going to the movies, can’t we go to see her? Per- 
haps we can inveigle her to come home with us and have supper.” 

Someone said the trouble is there are so many broken homes. 
Of course there are. They present our opportunity. In our 
own neighborhood there are ten or fifteen children who live in 
broken homes. Why can’t we reach out and take those children 
into our own homes where they can see the difference between 
a broken home and a Christian home where people love one an- 
other, where they have paid the price to get along? When you 
see two people living in the same house it is not because they are 
different from the others, it is because they have the grace of God. 
It is only through the grace of God that one man and one woman 
and their children can live within four walls, and keep on living 
together. 

CuairMAN Hicerns: In other words, it is a big educational pro- 
gram for the Church within the normal relationships of the parish 
life. 

Dr. Bloodgood, you have a good deal to do with education. 
What do you think about the remarks of Corrigan? 


Dr. Bioopcoop: It shows that being a village priest is a very 
healthy thing. 


CuarrMAN Hiccins: Perhaps we ought to buy some cows. 


Dr. Bioopcoop: I don’t know about the cows. 

I don’t think we need to be discouraged. I live in Madison. 
They said it was impossible to do anything on Sunday evenings 
there. People’s habits have changed so they wouldn’t do any- 
thing. I heard of a School of Religion held at St. Luke’s in 
Evanston. As a matter of fact, I heard of it from Father Heuss. 
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I am a great copycat, and I decided to have one myself. I got 
hold of Professor Kuebler by telegram, and I spoke with Heuss, 
I planned the program. I got my men lined up for Sunday even- 
ing and went out and told the parish we were going to have a 
School of Religion on Sunday evenings. I was afraid if I called 
it a Bible class they would not come. 

I found no difficulty at all. One hundred tickets at a dollar 
apiece were sold, and the attendance ran around eighty-five. We 
led off with the Bishop, had Father Heuss and Professor Kuebler, 
Professor Marcus Goldman from the University of Illinois, and 
Professor Harry Hayden Clark. That is working out education 
in the parish itself without trying to do anything very elaborate, 
and going in at a time when people said, “You could not do it on 
Sunday evening.” I think there is much more responsiveness 
nowadays on the part of the people than ever before. 

In the last year I have had a little experience being in an Army 
camp. I was in the last war. If he could get about fifteen per 
cent of the men to respond the chaplain thought he was doing very 
well. I know I didn’t respond more than fifteen per cent of the 
time. Due to the fact that it rained every Sunday, although the 
men would come out, they could not be kept standing in the rain. 
They would come—they knew they didn’t have to. 

There is a very real responsiveness on the part of people today, 
so there is an opportunity to do things, I think, along educational 
lines. 

I happen to know of a parish group organized a few years ago 
to meet on Friday nights in Lent. They decided to study repre- 
sentative Christian thinkers of different nations. The director, 
who happened to be myself, did not read a paper, but various 
people in the parish took people of various different nations. 

Now, the United States and the Church in this country have a 
tremendous responsibility with all the world contacts today. I 
was interested, by way of illustration, when the Presiding Bishop 
spoke of the danger of spiritual imperialism. 

Along the lines of education after the war, it seems to me that 
if we are going to have a just and durable peace we must not wait 
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as we did before. As I remember, the Church of England felt 
very proud in 1928: they were able to get a Congress of Anglican 
and German theologians together—and it did not take ten years, 
Gentlemen. Now, if we can, immediately following the close of 
this conflict, get some sort of exchange established, then I think 
it will take away—what do you think, Professor Tillich ?—the 
idea of spiritual imperialism. 

A number of years ago we had a Japanese priest in the parish. 
He has been sent to a cencentration camp. When I drive up to 
see him several vestrymen ride up with me. They have met 
Father Kano, know what he is like, and are glad to go to see him. 

We have had a Chinese priest with us on Good Friday or 
Easter. Now, if that sort of thing can be extended, and that 
general idea, I think it can be very helpful to us. 

Then I was rather amused because it was in line with what Dean 
Washburn was saying last night about how we needed to know 
more in the Episcopal Church, that we were not sufficiently stu- 
dents. I was speaking at luncheon today. I said I suppose it is 
possible here at the Church Congress to have people who have 
never heard of the American Guild of Scholars. One of the men 
at luncheon said he had not heard of it, and two or three others 
had not. That is something that we don’t have to start because it 
already has been started in the Church. I think at the present 
time Professor Theodore Greene of Princeton is the head of that 
group. It is extending, and you find the readiness of people like 
Dr. Doane, Director of the Library of the University of Wis- 
consin, ready to give up their time. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Doane preferred to come to the Church Congress instead of going 
to the Mississippi Valley Historical Society. He had attended 
that, but he had never attended a Church Congress. I don’t think 
he is disappointed. He told me after the first session that he did 
not think he was in any way disappointed in coming to the Church 
Congress. 

I think that this responsiveness exists among people of all 
groups and ages. There is a real opportunity to use what we 
have. People are ready to come out Sunday night to a School of 
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Religion. They are interested. You can get people now to buy 
books recommended by the rector, but not reviewed by him. Not 
all the people will read the books. They would feel satisfied per- 
haps if the books were reviewed, but failing that they will go out 
and get them. 

I think there are lots of opportunities, and lots of responsi- 
bilities. 
CHAIRMAN Hicctns: I suppose it is the same old story: we shall 
have to take the fruits of a conference like this and apply them in 
the particular situation in which we find ourselves. 

To my way of thinking the great contribution of a Congress like 
this is not that we have suddenly had revealed to us the solution 
to all of the great problems of our day. To me it seems that the 
willingness of the Church to face the realities of the problems 
which have been wonderfully presented to us here during this 
Congress is the outstanding thing, plus faith in God and in our- 
selves, with the Spirit of God working through us to solve those 
problems. One of the finest things about this Congress has been 
the spirit of real faith evidenced. 

I think the one thing we have got to do today, Gentlemen, is to 
go away from groups like this and live out the faith of the Church 
in our parishes, and be willing to believe that the Church not only 
has the solution theoretically, but, in this way and in that, that 
we are going to work it out practically. 
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THE PRESIDING BISHOP'S SERMON AT THE 
CLOSING SERVICE 


John 14:31 Arise, let us go hence 


These words of our Lord follow immediately upon those’ words 
which were read in the lesson this evening. You may remember 
that the disciples were gathered together with our Lord in the 
Upper Room. During that stay in the Upper Room our Lord 
ate with them the Last Supper, the supper which we still observe 
as the Lord’s Supper. And then He began to speak to them 
those wonderful words which are recorded in St. John’s Gospel, 
those words in the Fourteenth Chapter which are among the most 
treasured possessions of the Christian Church. You may re- 
member, as you heard the lesson this evening, that our Lord 
seemed to be preparing His disciples for a crisis. Towards the 
end of the chapter He says, “Hereafter I will not talk much with 
you: for the prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me.” 

Then He says, “But that the world may know that I love the 
Father . . . Arise, let us go hence.” 

These are words which seem particularly pertinent to the situa- 
tion which confronts the Christian Church at the present time. 

I use this text at the closing service of the Church Congress 
because during this Congress we have been discussing, in the 
presence of the Lord Jesus Christ as we hope, matters which per- 
tain to the duties that confront the Church in the kind of world 
that we see around us. And, after all, if we ask what is the 
reason for this kind of world, I suppose that most of us would 
have to confess that one explanation of the condition which we see 
in the world today is that the Church has sometimes neglected 
the truth that it is only a Church which has been in the Upper 
Room with the Lord that is equipped and prepared to carry out the 
mission which is entrusted to it. 
135 
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I think if we look back over the nineteenth century, which in 
some sense was the great century of Christian effort, there never 
was a time so far as external activity was concerned when the 
Christian cause made greater progress or expended greater effort. 
You remember how, because of learning ways in which scientific 
knowledge could be applied to material resources, man was able 
to accomplish things which would have seemed like miracles to 
those who had lived previously, and the Church, sharing in the 
results of these scientific discoveries, or of this tremendous power 
that was generated through the application of scientific knowledge 
to resources, used this as a means by which its work could be 
expanded. 

So during the nineteenth century our Lord’s command to preach 
the Gospel in the uttermost parts of the earth was literally ful- 
filled. Probably in no part of this globe in which we live was the 
Christian Gospel not preached during that wonderful missionary 
period beginning about 1820 and ending with the outbreak of the 
first world war. 

I remember reading in one of Bishop Lightfoot’s essays the 
statement: that during the time which had elapsed between the 
opening of missionary work in India by William Carey, and this 
year—the essay was written about 1880—the Christian Church 
had perhaps made greater progress, both as regards the number 
of converts and as regards the influence of Christianity upon that 
great country of India with its more than three hundred millions 
of people, than it did in an equal number of years during the first 
century of the Christian existence in the Roman Empire. As we 
look back over the nineteenth century we see that the very success 
or progress that was achieved through our use of scientific knowl- 
edge applied to material resources has brought with it the 
temptation to forget our dependence upon God, the temptation to 
feel that these results were accomplished through our own efforts. 
Even the Church sometimes succumbed to that temptation, to 
think that God’s purpose could be fulfilled simply through our own 
human strivings, and to forget its dependence upon God, and 
the fact that only for those who had been with Christ in the Upper 
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Room could that effort and that sacrifice produce those fruits 
which our Lord described in the picture of the coming of God 
upon earth. 

Perhaps the terrible events which have happened during the 
period since the beginning of the first world war down to the 
present are God’s reminders to us of the absolute need of de- 
pendence upon Him. So when, somewhat over a year ago, the 
Church resolved to dedicate itself to an effort which we called 
going Forward in Service, it was with great propriety that the 
emphasis during the first year of this movement was laid upon 
worship and prayer. 

The Church summons us, its members, to meet together with 
Christ in the Upper Room in order that our lives may receive that 
enrichment, that the doors of our hearts may be opened, that we 
may hear the knock of Christ upon the door of our hearts and 
ourselves open our hearts to Him that He may come in and sup 
with us and give to us that strength without which even the Chris- 
tian Church was not equipped to carry out God’s purpose. After 
all, the Church, even though its numbers have increased, even 
though it numbers a large proportion of the world’s ability within 
its membership, is not simply a human organization which is 
directed by human wisdom and uses human material resources to 
accomplish its purpose. There are a great many other human 
organizations which could rival the Church in these respects. 

Like those plants which we call legumes, which draw nitrogen 
from the air and put it back into the soil so that it may have 
greater fruitfulness, so the Church derives from other organiza- 
tions. The Church is in contact with that unseen reality, that 
sphere in which Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, and the 
Church’s function is to draw from Christ through the Holy Spirit 
that power and that wisdom which, working within us and through 
us, gives to our human capacity an efficacy which no amount of 
human resource or wisdom could have in itself. 

So I say, very rightly during the first year of going Forward 
in Service the emphasis has been laid upon worship in Christ, 
calling men to come into communion with Christ in order that He 
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may equip them for the service upon which He is to set them. 
Yet if we follow the analogy of the Gospels, we find that although 
Christ called His disciples, gave them an invitation to come and be 
with Him in a fellowship which reached its climax in those mo- 
ments of intimate communion with Him in the Last Supper, and 
although the Lord followed up the Last Supper with those wonder- 
ful words of encouragement we find in the Fourteenth Chapter 
of John, yet as we draw to the end of that chapter we find that 
our Lord is evidently preparing His disciples for a change in their 
relationship with Him. It is not that they are going to be sepa- 
rated from Him, as it were, but rather that if they are to continue 
with Him it can be in the quiet and sweet communion of the Upper 
Room, but only as they are prepared to follow Him to the field 
of action. 

So it seems to me that in our worship of God, just in proportion 
as it is real worship—and if during this year the emphasis which 
we have laid upon worship and prayer has meant real communion 
with Christ—the time will surely come when Christ will say to 
us, as He said to those first disciples, “Arise, let us go hence.” Do 
you remember that just before this order to proceed to action was 
given, our Lord said, “the prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in me?” Christ knew that the prince of this world was 
an able strategist. 

Our Lord knew that the prince of this world attacks men in the 
place where the work of this world is done. It is not while we 
recognize the presence of Christ among us, but when we are doing 
our work, when we are fulfilling our earthly obligations, at a 
time when we are attempting to rely on our own strength to 
accomplish our purposes, at a time when we are more responsive 
to the suggestions of greed and jealousy and those evil passions 
through which the prince of this world hopes to subdue our lives 
unto himself—it is then that the prince of this world makes his 
attack. So our Lord says to His disciples, in effect, we can no 
longer afford to wait here in the Upper Room. Our preparation 
has been made with reference to a battle that has to be fought and 
the time has now come to proceed to the field of action. 
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So He leads them forth, first to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
the agony of Gethsemane. You remember how to the disciples, 
perhaps, Gethsemane did not have a very great meaning. When 
our Lord went off by Himself we are told that the disciples fell 
into a sleep, but it was in those moments of agony that our Lord 
made His final and absolute dedication of Himself to God in those 
memorable words, “Not my will but Thine be done.” I sup- 
pose that suggests to us that every prayer we offer to God should 
be an act of dedication or of rededication to Him, that every 
prayer calls for an absolute dedication of ourselves, an absolute 
determination that our purpose in life shall be, “not my will but 
God’s be done.” 

And after all, how is God’s will to be done? That does not 
mean, as sometimes we are tempted to think, that God’s will is 
something over and above that which is being done in this world. 
It is something that God has to do through us. Our dedication 
of ourselves to God means that in our activity it is God’s will and 
not our own will which is to determine the nature and the purpose 
and the direction of that activity. : 

Prayer is not a substitute for our own human efforts. Pra 
is not a means by which we persuade God to open the doors of the 
treasury of Heaven and to pour its riches into our laps. When 
we look for the answers to our prayers we don’t expect God to 
put that answer, as it were, on the table in front of us, wrapped up 
and ready for us without any further trouble on our part. God 
answers our prayers by giving us the opportunity of cooperating 
with Him in bringing about the things for which we have prayed, 
provided, of course, it is something which represents God’s will 
and not simply our own will. 

Therefore every prayer becomes of necessity an act of dedica- 
tion. We dedicate ourselves to God, we consecrate our capacity 
and our resources to a joint effort with God in order that the thing 
we have prayed for may be brought to pass. 

How frequently we Christians deal with prayer as do those who 
are not Christians—those whom our Lord speaks of who for their 
many prayers hope to be heard. 
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_ For example, I remember going to a temple out in the Island of 
Formosa. They had a very ingenious and simple arrangement 
there. They had a fire burning in the middle of the temple yard, 
and all you had to do was write your petition on a piece of paper 
and throw it into the fire. As the smoke went to Heaven you 
were assured that your prayer was going to be answered. If you 
wished to go further you would go to a little shop and buy ten or a 
hundred or a thousand prayers pressed together into a little brick. 
By throwing those into the fire you had absolute assurance that 
everything would be cared for. 

We call that superstition, yet how frequently we Christian 
people come together and pray to God for peace, for all the 
blessings we crave in this life, and then go home pretty naively 
and confidently, until the next time we gather together for wor- 
ship. We don’t give much thought to the accomplishment of 
that prayer. God will take care of the thing. We would not 
confess ourselves guilty of the same fallacy as that which is mani- 
fested by the prayers of those whom we call heathens, yet often 
that procedure is followed by those who call themselves 
Christians. 

In the second place, the New Testament does not give you the 
warrant that a prayer without the dedication of ourselves and our 
capacities and resources to God, any prayer that is not entering 
into a partnership with God, any prayer which does not offer to 
God ourselves, no matter of how little worth we may be, that God 
may use us in the accomplishment of His will—certainly the New 
Testament does not give you any warrant that that kind of prayer 
need expect an answer from God. 

So Christ, having communed with His disciples, having made 
them those wonderful promises in order that the promises might 
be fulfilled and the prayers might be answered, says, “Arise, let 
us go hence.” 

He goes to the Garden of Gethsemane and there makes the 
complete dedication of Himself to His Father’s will—‘‘Not my 
will, but Thine be done.” 
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Then you remember that after the agony of Gethsemane our 
Lord seemed to be under a tenseness and eager desire to reach the 
field of action, because again He uses the same words, “Arise, let 
us be going.” 

He goes out with His disciples again, they not knowing whither 
He is going, but He goes to the hill which is called Calvary, on 
the brow of which is erected a Cross. Our Lord goes to that 
Cross, knowing that the words which He had spoken previously 
to His disciples are going to be fulfilled, and if He be lifted from 
the earth He will draw all men unto Himself. Because Christ 
realizes, as so often we don’t realize, that even God’s infinite 
power and God’s rich love would not be able to accomplish the 
work of redemption needed in this world of sin until they had been 
carried through the baptism of sacrifice. 

And so the Son of God Himself, Who had said that He could 
call legions of angels to fight for Him and for His cause—the 
Son of God Himself led His disciples forth to the hill of Calvary 
and there upon the Cross He made that supreme sacrifice of Him- 
self, a sacrifice through which God’s redeeming love acquired that 
efficacy which would enable it to piece around the hard crust of 
the sinner’s heart. 

So these words of Christ, “Arise, let us go hence,” if we ask 
ourselves whither is Christ going to lead us—He is first going to 
lead us to the garden of agony, the time of dedication, and after 
that dedication He is going to lead us to the hill of sacrifice. You 
remember that Christ said the disciples were not greater than their 
Master, that we who follow in His footsteps must be prepared to 
deny ourselves and take up our cross and follow Him. 

Those words are relevant to the situation in which we find our- 
selves It is not simply that the Church of Christ has not placed 
its resources and capacities upon the altar of sacrifice that they may 
be enriched by Christ, but that we have not realized that these re- 
sources and these capacities of ours have to be carried through the 
gateway of sacrifice before they can accomplish that purpose in 
the world. 
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Even the infinite God Himself was not able simply by power to 
enforce the world’s salvation. It was His power and love which 
‘were made efficacious through the experience of sacrifice that made 
our Lord Jesus Christ the Incarnation of God’s power and love, 
that made Him into the Saviour of the world. If we are to be 
our Lord’s representatives, agents through whom the world of our 
time is to be saved, it is certainly true that what Christ gives us in 
the way of power—the release of the power of Christ and of His 
Holy Spirit in our lives—can only be found when we have dedi- 
cated ourselves completely to God’s will, and when through that 
education we are ready to be lifted up upon our cross—ready to 
make, as He made, the supreme sacrifice in order that God may 
use us and that through us God’s power may operate in solving 
the terrible problems which confront us in the redemption of the 
sin so evident in the world around us. 

As we think of the sacrifice which was made from Calvary and 
ask ourselves why that sacrifice lent an efficacy to all that our Lord 
did and all that our Lord said in His human experience, we al- 
ways need to bear in mind two elements in our Lord’s sacrifice. 

In the first place, it was the sacrifice of something which was 
perfect in itself. Not every life offered in sacrifice would be 
efficacious to the redemption of the world. Other people died, 
some of them in righteous, others in unrighteous, causes. It was 
not simply the offering of the supreme sacrifice, but the offering 
of something which in itself was precious. In the whole history 
of humanity nothing could compare in value with that Life, that 
Character which had been manifested in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And what did we do with it? He didn’t bid His disciples sur- 
round it with safeguards in order that no harm could come to it, 
but He Himself placed that Life on the altar of sacrifice realizing 
that, just because of its value, if offered in sacrifice it would be 
able to accomplish what not all the efforts of the prophets and of 
the great men, not even the striving of God Himself, had been 
able to accomplish in the centuries that had gone before. 

The redemption of the world from its sin was the climax of the 
realization of God’s purpose, that point toward which the whole 
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evidence of God’s progress had been moving through the cen- 
turies. So when we think of the Lord’s sacrifice in that respect 
perhaps we might feel discouraged and say that His sacrifice was 
a necessary thing for salvation, but what value would there be in 
the sacrifice of a life like mine? 

Perhaps if it was only a life like mine or yours there would be 
but small value in the fulfillment of God’s purpose in the sacrifice 
of it. Yet in the Upper Room Christ gave us the privilege of 
placing our lives upon the altar in order that God’s righteousness 
might enter into our lives, in order that that petition which we 
offer in the Prayer of Humble Access might be answered. That 
is, that our souls be washed through His precious blood. So 
when we come to the altar of sacrifice with our bodies made clean, 
our souls purified, and our capacities enriched by that which God 
gives to use, when we shall offer those lives in effort and in 
sacrifice, they will be the means through which God’s will for our 
own age will be realized. That is the wonderful assurance that is 
brought to us through those experiences which are recorded in the 
Gospel. 

One other point in that sacrifice of the Lord Jesus—that is, it 
was a sacrifice without limit, it was a sacrifice which had been 
reached by the highest degree possible in sacrifice. All of us are 
willing to make sacrifices for causes which we hold dear, and yet 
with most of us there comes a point beyond which we feel we are 
excused from going further along the path of sacrifice. 

But the Cross reminds us that the sacrifice which we offer in 
God’s service, if it is to be efficacious in carrying on God’s purpose, 
must be signed with the sign of the Cross—must be absolute 
sacrifice. 

Saint Paul said he rejoiced because it was given to him to make 
up that which was lacking in the suffering of Christ. We perhaps 
ought to rejoice that our Lord has left something of suffering, 
something of sacrifice, in order that each age might make up that 
which is lacking, in order that through the sacrifice of lives that 
have been enriched through their communion with Jesus Christ, 
God’s purpose for this age and for that age may be realized. 
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Certainly as we look at the world around us we can see that some 
kind of sacrifice is going to be needed if God’s purpose is to be 
realized in our own age. 

We are sending out our young men by hundreds of thousands, 
and sacrifice is going to be required of them. Yet, if we are 
honest with ourselves, that simple sacrifice of the lives of these 
men is not in itself going to transform this world into the King- 
dom of God. Something more has to be done. The whole body 
of Christ, the whole multitude of God’s servants, have not only 
to offer their lives, themselves, in sacrifice, but offer their lives to 
God so that they may be so enriched that the sacrifices we may 
make become efficacious as giving to God’s power and God’s love 
the opportunity of bringing about the redemption of the world 
from its sin, and the transformation of this world, which some- 
times seem so ugly, into that beautiful world which our Lord 
described when He told of the coming of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. 

So it seems to me that at this time Christ is saying to His 
Church—and let us hope it is a Church whose bodies have been 
made clean through His body, and whose souls have been washed 
in His precious blood—Christ is saying, “Arise, let us go hence.” 
When we hear those words let us realize He is not going to lead 
us by a short path to the Resurrection, because always between 
the summons to action and the moment of victory there lie the 
experiences of Gethsemane and Calvary. 

Let us not forget and think that the efforts we are making are 
going to carry out God’s purpose by any route or victory that 
simply represents the dominance of our own powers over the 
powers of those whom we call our adversaries. It is God Him- 
self, leading us first to that moment when we dedicate ourselves to 
the doing of His will. It is God leading us to Gethsemane, to the 
Cross of Calvary, in order that having had our lives purged and 
completely dedicated to God, we may .make there the sacrifice 
without which the victory and the glory, the power of the Resur- 
rection, never would be possible for us. 
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So as we gather together this evening, as we kneel in our private _ 
prayers to God, we offer up our petitions to God, to ask that His 
will may be done on earth. 

That prayer is answered in the first place by God’s coming into 
our life with a great blessing of enrichment. And then come the 
words, “Arise, let us go hence,” for “the prince of this world 
cometh.” Who can doubt that the prince of this world has al- 
ready come, by the terrible evidence of that havoc he is wreaking 
around us? 

Let us go to the field of battle. Christ does not promise an 
easy victory. He does not promise that the victory is going to be 
accomplished without sacrifice and effort. Christ does say to 
those who are willing to consecrate themselves entirely to His 
service, to those who are willing to allow God to equip them for 
this warfare by entering into their imagination and consciousness 
and giving to our human faculties that which they don’t possess 
themselves, to those that go forth not only in human strength but 
in the strength of the Christ that dwells in their hearts, to those 
who are willing to follow Christ—even though the road leads 
through the Garden of Gethsemane, even though the road that 
appears above us leads to the Cross and we can go no further un- 
less we are willing to ascend the Cross—to them God does give 
victory. God does promise that there shall be repeated in our 
age the great miracle which has been manifested so many times 
in human history, which seems to be that to the worst calamity 
God has matched the opportunity for an advance toward the 
Kingdom of God, greater than anything that ever happened before 
in human experience. 

So this evening let us pray that God will lead us forth with our 
lives enriched to the place of sacrifice in order that having placed 
_ those lives upon the altar of sacrifice, God’s power may be released 

and this time of calamity may be transformed, as was the shame 
of the Cross, into God’s opportunity to bring to a nearer fulfill- 
ment than mortal eyes have ever seen before that prayer which 
we offer when we say, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


By Tue Reverenp Samuet M. Dorrance, D.D., 
Rector, St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn 
Acting Chairman of the Indianapolis Church Congress 


In his Introduction to the Report of the Church Congress held 
in Providence in 1928, Bishop Slattery wrote that the Congress 
“through its public meetings and its printed reports, has taught 
us that the Church, to live, must think.” The men who founded 
the Congress sixty-eight years ago believed not only that the 
leaders of the Church should think, but that they should bring 
their thinking into the open, and subject it to the friendly 
criticism of other thinkers. The achievement of the Congress has 
been to bring together thinkers of the Church of varying view- 
points on the same platform. The result has been better mutual 
understanding, friendship between men of unlike minds, the fre- 
quent discovery of agreement underlying surface differences, and 
progress towards truth. The discussions have been open. And 
to many a layman they have brought the revelation that theological 
thought is not static, but changes with the never-ceasing discoveries 
of biblical and historical scholarship, and science, endeavoring to 
understand and interpret the unchanging truth of Christ in con- 
temporary terms. 

The Fiftieth Congress, which, at Bishop Kirchoffer’s invitation, 
met in Indianapolis from May 5th to 8th, 1942, was acutely aware 
that the Church must be thinking today. It must understand the 
world as it is today, and preach the Gospel in terms that denote 
reality to today’s people. The topic, Drift or Mastery in a 
Changing World? was chosen when the Second World War was 
already changing the European world beyond recognition. The 
desire to understand the conditions and convictions which had set 
such forces in motion, and to learn the Christian message for a 
world at war, and for the making of the post-war world, dominated 
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the Indianapolis Congress. The atmosphere was one of earnest- 
ness and eager attention. The attendance was extraordinarily 
steady. 

ll expressed their gratitude, and the wish that the Congress 
might meet oftener. So general was the opinion that three years 
was too long an interval that the Work Committee planned 
another Congress for 1943. Unfortunately the restrictions which 
have been placed upon travel have made it necessary to cancel this 
plan. But Church Congress Syllabi will continue to be published 
in the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and it is hoped many 
groups will use them, and that they will furnish topics for dis- 
cussion at many local gatherings. 

A few years ago it seemed that the Church Congress might have 
outlived its usefulness. It took a recess to consider, and re- 
organize. In 1939 it came to life again at Washington. That 
vigorous Congress proved that the Church still needed this forum 
for the interchange of thought. At Washington the Rev. Donald 
B. Aldrich, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, New York, and 
General Chairman of the Church Congress, saw the fruit of his 
wise leadership, his success in enlisting many people to work and 
plan together. The Congress at Indianapolis owed no less to 
him. And he was to have presided there too. [Illness in his 
family robbed the Congress of his presence. It is fitting that I 
write here the thanks which we would have liked to speak to him at 
Indianapolis. 
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Church Congress Syllabus No. 7 
Part III 
THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Lawrence Rose 
Dean of Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Our task is to discuss the nature of the Christian Church, “from 
a predominantly theological point of view.” And it is worth 
pausing a moment to consider what would be the result of dis- 
cussing it from any other point of view. The Church is, at least 
in one sense, a visible institution open to public inspection, and 
could be described from a sociological, political or religious point 
of view. The result would be an intelligible account of some- 
thing we find extant in our world; and the account could be com- 
pared with the original. But could the description arrive at the 
“nature of the Christian Church”? Could it reveal the inherent 
and essential characteristics that make it what it is? The way in 
which these questions are answered, of course, determines 
whether or not one can say, “I believe in . . . the Holy, Catholic 
Church”—whether, that is, one stands within or without. The 
only account of the “nature of the Christian Church” which ought 
to make any satisfying sense to one who knows the Church from 
within is an account from a theological point of view, an account 
which tells us about the Church as it is in the meaning and purpose 
of God. A non-theological statement of Old Testament or New 
Testament ideas of the Church would be, of course, in explicit con- 
tradiction to the very words denoting Church to the writers. And 
no Christian could be very happy about describing the Christian 
society in terms which the New Testament writers would not 
understand. That means that the only terms in which we can de- 
scribe the nature of the Christian Church without leaving out that 
which constitutes its significance to believers are terms which have 
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meaning only to faith. There is not much use in saying that the 
Church is divine in origin and nature to one who does not believe 
in God or who does not believe that God ever does anything in 
particular. And a criticism of the Church which results from a 
comparison of people’s contracted ideas of what the Church ought 
to be with their myopic vision of what the Church is, is doubly 
liable to error and recoil. Criticism to be fruitful must, like 
prayer, be “in the name of Christ,” and from the standpoint of 
faith. 

This needs some stressing for there is a corollary which is per- 
haps even more critical. The only way in which one can see any 
identity between the Church extant and the Church as it is in the 
meaning and purpose of God is also by faith, along with that other 
‘theological’ virtue of love. And all this is far from extraordinary 
since there cannot be such a thing as a Christian Church apart from 
the faith, and love, of its members. 

A primary description of the Church, therefore, is that which 
designates it the Household of Faith, and that is the only descrip- 
tion which affords a hinge or pivot as between an anthropological 
and a theological discussion of the nature of the Church. It isa 

‘description the explanation of whose meaning requires both an 
anthropological and a theological discussion and would illuminate 
both the indefectible power and the insuperable weakness of the 
Christian Church. Our purpose is not the discussion of this ‘in- 
between’ status and nature of the Church, but it is important to 
realize that there is no straight line of inference from the historical, 
empirical institution which we find, to the Church as it is in the 
meaning and purpose of God. The circuit is broken and can 
only be closed by faith. An apologetic which overlooks this 
necessity must always be either over facile or frustrate. It is all 
very well to show that the Church is a “good thing,” relevant to 
human needs, performing a worth while function in society, 
necessary to the propagation of religion, etc. etc., and it all leaves 
the fundamental question unasked and unanswered : Is God mixed 
up in it at all? Is it relevant to His purpose? Is what the 
Church does in any sense His doing? 
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(A complete argument would at this point show that there is 
something like a germ of faith in every mother’s son so that to 
advance affirmative answers to these questions is not to talk what 
is sheer nonsense to an outsider. The greatest obstacle to ac- 
ceptance of a theological account of the nature of the Church is 
not the mere absence of a formed faith; it is the sophisticated and 
Pharisaical assumption that faith is unnecessary, that we are final 
judges and arbiters in these matters, and our ideas normative for 
the cosmos. What chaos that would make of things!) 


I 


Granted the right to speak theologically of the nature of the 
Christian Church, we have to begin where Christian theology 
properly begins—with the Gospel. Christian theological writing 
itself often gives the unfortunate and unhistorical impression that 
the Christian Church is somehow separate from the Gospel in time 
and in the divine economy. It is an addendum tagging along 
behind the crucial events of the gospel story, beginning at Pente- 
cost and fumblingly defining for itself in process its own nature 
as well as its own polity, liturgical expression and discipline. 
That cannot and must not stand. 

The Church is integral to the Gospel, and its nature is deter- 
mined by the character of the Gospel. 

It ought not to need argument now that the Gospel is not the 
dawning of a nice new idea in history but the record of historical 
events in which God “hath visited and redeemed His people.” 
The dawning of new ideas leaves things just as they were before 
except as people put the ideas to work. If that situation is the best 
we can make out of the New Testament record we must at least 
recognize that it bears little relation to what the New Testament 
writers themselves thought. To them, things were not at all as 
they had been before, and people were far from primarily respon- 
sible for the change. The historical situation, the conditions 
under which the historical process advances the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose, had been radically altered by events which were “mighty 
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acts” of God. Those events cannot be narrated in bare terms of 
the advent, teaching and impression, death, resurrection and as. 
cension of Jesus Christ and the Pentecostal gift to the disciples, 
To do so is to leave out the “mighty act” which helps make sense 
of New Testament apocalypticism, saves the work of Christ from 
being a flash in the pan of history, and gives it constant relevance 
to our human situation, and—more crucial—to the purpose of the 
Living God. The “new covenant” is with a new people, and to 
describe its inauguration without giving an account of the transfer 
of divine adoption from the Congregation of Israel to the com- 
munity constituted by faith in Jesus Christ is to describe some- 
thing which St. Paul and St. John, to mention only the two, would 
not recognize as gospel at all. 

It is not that the Gospel and its proclamation and implementation 
demand the Church. That is true enough and a legitimate line 
for modern apologetic, but it makes the raison d’étre of the Church 
logical or anthropological rather than theological, and imports a 
consideration which can obscure rather than reveal the “nature of 
the Christian Church.” It is all too easy, anyhow, for us to think 
of the Church and our relationship to it as conferring a favor on 
God and helping Him along. 

The Gospel carries the Church with it as part of itself. The 
incorporation, in Christ, of a new community to be the bearer of 
the divine will to redeem creation is an integral and even funda- 
mental element in the complex of events the proclamation of which 
is the Gospel. The constitution of that community is as much an 
act of God as the Incarnation or the Redemption. (Can the bar- 
renness of the Synoptic record of explicit references to the Church 
mean any more or any less than its barrenness of explicit ref- 
erences to the Incarnation or the redemptive work of Christ? 
Can the essential fact, later conscious of itself as the Christian 
Church, be excised from the Synoptic record without mutilating 
that record beyond recognition? As the Old Testament doctrine 
of God had as its inseparable correlative the doctrine of the 
People of God; and as Messianic expectation had as its correlative 
expectation of the Messianic community; so in the New Testa- 
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ment, Redemption involves, not accidentally but necessarily, the 
Community of the Redeemed. ) 


II 


Unless we are to cast the Church loose from its anchorage in 
history, it would seem that we must let our thought of its nature 
be governed by what God intends by it and does in it. This would 
seem to be what it means to think theologically of the nature of the 
Christian Church, on the basis of the faith that God does mean 
something by it and does do something in and through it. The 
answer to the questions, What does He intend? and, What does 
He do? will define for us the nature of the Church. 

A great moment in the life of our Lord is indicated in the ac- 
_ count of the Return of the Seventy, when it seems that Jesus felt 
some assurance that His ministry would continue operative among 
men independently of His own physical presence with His dis- 
ciples. Can we look for a better clue to the nature of the Church? 
The Church is to be in process, by the life of the Holy Spirit 
within it, what Christ and his work were in fact and event; that 
which was once and for all declared and done in Christ is caught 
up and held for consummation in history in the community of 
those who are by faith united to Him. This indicates the truth 
that to say that the nature of the Church is determined by the 
character of the Gospel is only another way of saying that it is 
eschatologically determined. The Church is the manifestation in 
time of God’s meaning for human life, and it is the means by 
which He is accomplishing His end. Should I say it is these 
things ideally? Shall we say that we are talking about the 
Church’s ideal nature and express the pious hope that at some dis- 
tant day the Church will perhaps be itself, its actual in full corre- 
spondence to its ideal nature? No. That would commit the 
Church to the fallacy of Utopianism. The Church will one day, 
please God, exhibit more obviously the marks of what it is and 
accomplish more effectively its apostolate; but in this world it will 
never be what it is more “actually” than it is today or was yester- 
day. The task of preaching and teaching regarding the Church is 
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not primarily that of persuading the Church to be what it ought to 
be, but to realize what it is; and the confusion of the problems jg 


| The fundamental contrast involved is not that between actual 
| and ideal, but between faith and despair. If the Church has de. 
| parted from something it once was and is merely approaching, 
perhaps, to something it may be, what is it now but a forlorn hope? 

There are indicated then two main aspects under which we must 
consider the nature of the Church, corresponding to the two as- 
pects of Incarnation and Redemption under which we regard the 
life of Christ, to the symbolic and instrumental aspects of a sacra- 
ment, and to the revelatory and dynamic aspects of Creation. 


III 


As expressing in the world God’s meaning for human life, the 
Church is a Holy Fellowship of people called by God out from the 
world to live a life which is the life of the “Age to Come.” The 
fellowship is constituted by the transformation of individuals into 
members, of common humanity into community. God made men 


which is our very own, that which separates us off from our fellow 
men—can be made a contribution to community only by being 
offered and received into the unity of the divine life. In so far 
as that happens at all or has ever happened, though there be none 
who is perfectly a member, the Church is in being and its fellow- 
ship can be seen and known as holy and joyful. In whatever sense 
it be true that outside the Church there is no salvation, it is surely 
true that apart from loving and holy fellowship there is no Church. 

Here the Church is over against the world, enjoying its own life 
which is the eternal life of its Head mediated by the Holy Spirit. 
It is the fellowship of the redeemed, concentrated upon love of the 
‘brethren’ and upon its corporate offering of worship and honor 
and praise to the glorious God. It is the “little flock” in com- 
pany with its shepherd; it is the family in living relationship with 
the Father ; it is the ark of salvation, a haven of refuge and joy 
and comfort. It is the expression of the heavenly life let down 
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to earth, the extension to time and space of the eternal kingdom. 
It is the aspect under which life in the Church may be presented as 
the fulfilment of our destiny and the satisfaction of our needs, 
so far as that is possible on earth. So far as we share its life, we 
have found our spiritual home. 

This may be called the “Ark Theory” of the Church, and it is 
only a half-truth, but it is important to remember about half-truths 
that they may be wholly true so far as they go. If this half-truth 
is not true and is not proclaimed and apprehended as true within 
the Church, we had better do something about the Johannine 
literature, for its doctrine of the Church will be a perpetual irrita- 
tion. That, however, is not so important as the fact that the 
Church will have taken leave of half of its nature. There is only a 
semicolon in the Creed between “The Holy Catholic Church” and 


“The Communion of Saints.” 


IV 


But probably the greater danger is that of being contented with 
the half-truth. That danger is run when we define the Church 
and our membership in it in terms of comfort and privilege and 
assurance. To do so is to put ourselves back where we were be- 
fore we became “members” with the difference that our last state 
is far worse than the first. We have made God’s own Church a 
means of self-seeking—the penultimate word in blasphemy. The 
only privilege that is actualized for us through membership in the 
body of Christ is the privilege of self-offering, and the moment the 
assurance of salvation is grasped as a privilege and a right its 
basis is forfeited. 

The only way in which the Church can realize its nature as the 
Society of the Redeemed is through being true to itself as the 
Redeeming Society, true as is the converse also. It can turn its 
gaze in upon itself and find peace and joy in the Holy Spirit only 
as its hand is outstretched with power beyond itself. Light, salt, 
leaven—the significance of these things is not in but beyond them- 
selves. If the Church is “the extension of the Incarnation” it is 
also the extension of the body broken and the blood outpoured for 
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the redemption of the world. A view which would maintain God’; 
will consummated and His love satisfied in the rescue of a certain 
proportion of creation would with difficulty find any broad war. 
rant in the Bible or Christian thought. It is true that the Church 
has its own specific life as Christian Church just as there are spe- 
cifically Christian and spiritual activities and qualities in the life 
of each member ; but the function and end of the specifically spir- 
itual is the sanctification of the whole—as with the member, so 
with the Church in the world. To guard and cherish its life for 
itself is the equivalent of seeking to save one’s life. 

This is the reason that, so long as the world endures, and the 
Church is true to its nature, the boundaries of the visible and in- 
visible Church cannot coincide. The desire to have a Church 
pure, “not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing,” has op- 
erated strongly in Christian history ; and recognition of the mixed 
character of the Church from without has repelled many in our 
modern age. But to set about creating a “pure” Church and 
maintaining a sharp division between the Church and the world 
would be like peeling off all the skin from an onion. There would 
either be no Church left or there would simply be something 
some group agreed to call a Church in accordance with their own 
ideas—a sect. So long as the Church is true to itself the world 
must “slop over” into it, and it must itself extend beyond its own 
ken in redeeming power—“the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their master’s table.” This is the passion of the Church and 
its mediation of divine action in the world. It constitutes no 
argument that Christians should be satisfied with the Church as 
they find it ; but that any Church on earth with which they were or 
could be finally satisfied would not be the Church as it is in God’s 
intent. 

It is sometimes proposed that we should refuse baptism where 
we have not sound guarantees that children will be brought up “in 
the faith.” There can be no-such thing as sound guarantees here 
unless we are speaking merely humanly. The situation which 
calls forth this proposal is due to pastoral laxity and worldly 
superstition regarding the sacrament. And surely the remedy is 
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not to fence off the Sacrament further but to do the best we can 
(who ever does that ?) in fulfilling our apostolic and pastoral 
functions, and trust God for the rest. This, again, is not an 
argument against “standards” of admission to Baptism and the 
Christian Society ; perhaps the standards should be more strict, or 
more strictly adhered to, but humanly devised mechanisms will 
not canalize the life of the Spirit so as to insure the Church 
against contamination. 
‘There is again a disposition on the part of some Christian 
thinkers to speak disparagingly of “diffused Christianity” and to 
regard it as no particular asset to society, Church, or Kingdom of 
God. Is not this thinking at a shallow level? Diffusion may 
result either from the evaporation of something or from its pene- 
tration into something beyond itself. If “diffused Christianity” is 
the result of evaporation of the real thing, the evaporation is de- 
plorable, but what is left ought to be a blessing to society and an 
occasion of thanksgiving for Christians. If “diffused Chris- 
tianity” is the result of the infection of society beyond the Church 
with a mild form of Christianity, that is only what we should 
expect, and the diffusion is likely to be the wider as the Church is 
stronger and more self-conscious; the difficulty of the evangelistic 
problem is unquestionably increased. 


Faithfulness to its nature demands that the Church maintain its 
bi-polar position—at one and the same time setting itself over 
against the world to live and exhibit the life of heaven, and also 
absorbing, penetrating and sanctifying the common life of the 
world to offer it all to God. The tension is fearful; but for the 
Church either to gather its remnant together and hole up in “cells” 
apart from modern society, refusing commerce as best it may, or 
to become the alter-ego of any or all society-as-a-whole, would be 
for the Church to become something other than Christian Church. 

Humanly speaking, the constant problem before Christians is to 
recognize in the Church as they find it the Church in which God’s 
meaning for human life is expressed and in which, not on His 
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behalf but by Him, His work of Redemption is wrought. That jg 
what it means to say, “I believe in . . . the Holy, Catholic 
Church.” 

Men are pretty generally agreed nowadays that a backbone of 
basic Christian doctrines is necessary to support the invertebrate 
lump that democracy has become. But doctrines will not save us, 
nor the common holding of them. It is partly the past popularity 
of certain Christian doctrines which has brought modern society 
to the verge of dissolution “into a sum of private atoms,” and 
paved the way for the pragmatic absolutisms of our time. If 
there be no society recognized as holding its charter from the ulti- 
mate, then the faith of man must find lodgement in some society 
(and one is as good as another) to which they assign absolute 
value, for men cannot live without some faith, and they cannot live 
alone. Then we shall have what we are within sight of today, not 
private and individual, but collective and corporative, billiard balls 
bouncing each other about the face of the earth and destroying or 
swallowing each other up. 

Is it not the Church which is really and centrally relevant to 
the needs of men today? Christian ideas, doctrines, ethics, 
“spirit,” conviction of the significance of life and of the possibility 
of redemption cannot derive from a racial memory of something 
that once was thought to have happened; they can be generated 
only in a society that in its own specific life and activity knows 
that happening now. If this is true, the Church must beware of 
making a Gospel out of the schemes and systems devised by men 
for the solution of the world’s difficulties. The establishment of 
four or seven “freedoms” for society as a whole will not lighten 
nor essentially change the task of the Church nor establish it in its 
own true nature. The Church will rightly lend its support to 
schemes and systems which promise good for mankind, but to 
regard that support as the fulfilment of its own mission would be 
essential apostasy. | 

The great wars of modern times have shocked Christian people 
and shaken society out of some of its deadliest complacencies. 
Those wars are read as signs of the ‘failure’ of the Church. But 
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they are not that at all. They do show that we are still in the 
“primitive age” of the Christian era, and that the task ahead is 
far more stupendous than we had thought. The strength of the 
Church in society cannot be arrived at by counting the numbers 
of people within and without. The Church is actualized in the 
persons of those who ‘belong’ to it only in so far as they are indeed 
members one of another. Statistics are therefore bound to yield 
colossal illusions, just as the permeation of society with certain 
Christian ideas and standards has yielded the illusion that this or 
that nation was a Christian nation or that a certain type of civ- 
ilization was Christian. 

The 1920’s should have shocked Christian people more than the 
last Great War, or this one. And our use of peace, prosperity, 
and freedom are bound always to be more severe and revealing 
tests than war of the measure of our Christianity and of the 
leverage of the Church in the world. That will be so after this 
war. War highlights the disease of our “civilization” and pre- 
sents men of good-will with an immediate and obvious occasion 
for self-examination and self-sacrifice. Peace can give an in- 
sidious illusion of health, and terribly dull our perception of the 
disease and of what pertains to the health of men and nations. 

If at the one end we recognize that the Church is integral to the 
Gospel, at the other those who believe in God and in His Christ 
must admit that the whole Gospel, including Church, offers the 
only hope of salvation to men and society. Fellowship can only 
come through the transformation of individuals into members, and 
there is only the illusion of salvation in membership one of another 
in limited and relative bodies—in anything less than the Church 
of the Living God. 
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Succestep Topics ror Discussion 


I 
The theological conception of the Church in its relation to the empiric 
| conception. 

IF The Church as integral to the Gospel of Christ: in what sense, for what 
purpose, with what message? 

_ The Gospel as “act” and the Gospel as “truth.” 


II 


tf “The task of preaching and teaching regarding the Church is 
that of persuading the Church to be what it ought to be, but to 
is.” “Let the Church be the Church.” 


III 


The Church as community of the faithful (“ark of salvation”) and the Church 
as society of redeemers (“instrument of salvation”). The relation between the 
two ideas; their effective implementation in the Church’s life in the world. 

The Church in society; the Church over society ; & Gud o Se 
Heaven. 


IV 
“Diffused Christianity.” Its significance historically; its inadequacies; 
necessity. 
The difference between “Christian values, principles and ideals” and the} ga 
: “Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Christendom and (or versus) Democracy 
Totalitarianism, Fascism, Communism, Capitalism. ® 
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